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The News Bureau of the OWI — 
Its Functions and Operations 


By George McMillan 


Mr. McMillan, assistant director of the OWI 
News Bureau, wrote this article in April, 1943. 
Formerly he was chief of the daily press section 
of the Division of Information, Office for Emer- 
gency Management. 


HE JOB of the News Bureau 

of the Office of War Information 

is to tell the story of the govern- 

ment’s war program to the press, 

tell it honestly and quickly, and in 

ways that reduce the chances for 

confusion about programs that must 
succeed if the war is to be won. 

The News Bureau services all 


branches of the press—the trade, 
the Negro, the labor, the rural and 
many other branches, as well as the 
daily press. It explains government 
programs to editorial cartoonists, to 
the collegiate press, to industrial 
house organs and to the shopping 
newspapers. It helps radio commen- 
tators and network news editors, it 
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takes still pictures for news syndi- 
cates and it prepares charts and 
maps for news publication. 

Geographically, the scope of the 
News Bureau extends around the 
globe — its releases and pictures and 
charts find their way to the people 
of the United States, to the people 
in the other United Nations, to the 
people of conquered countries and 
to our enemies. The News Bureau 
collects news in Washington for the 
Overseas Division of OWI. 

The limits in the scope of the ma- 
terial handled by the News Bureau 
are those of the news of war pro- 
grams undertaken by the executive 
branch of the government. 

The effectiveness of a centralized 
government news bureau in wartime 
is measured by the speed with 
which it moves toward three major 
objectives: 

1. Most important is to get out 
all the news. Thus the News Bureau 
must have perspective on the flow 
of news to the press from the exe- 
cutive branch. Where are the gaps 
in the total story, what omissions 
have caused public confusion? An 
information division attached to a 
single agency tends to tell the story 
of its agency, and its agency only, 
and stories having to do with the 
work of two or more agencies fre- 
quently are not told. Frequently 
these stories are the important 
WHYS of government programs. 

2. Duplication and waste in tell- 
ing the government story must be 
reduced. The News Bureau must see 
that only the man who wants and 
will print a specific story gets that 
story. The News Bureau has done 
this in many ways since it was cre- 


ated. One major reduction was made 
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in the distribution of technical 
orders from such agencies as WPB 
and OPA. Rather than give such 
releases general distribution, arrange- 
ments were made to set up a selec- 
tive mailing list of trade papers to 
which these stories could be sent. 
An estimated saving of 536,000 
copies in OPA releases and 1,213,000 
copies in WPB releases—a total 
saving of 1,749,000 copies — has 
been made since this method of dis- 
tribution was started. The News 
Bureau has also centralized and re- 
duced the amount of material going 
to other specialized branches of the 
press, such as the weekly press and 
the Negro press. 

8. The News Bureau must see 
that necessary wartime restrictions 
on civilian life are understood, and 
that the way is pointed toward 
quick adjustment by the civilian 
population to these restrictions. As 
long as there are free speech and a 
democratic government, there will 
be some “confusion.” The News 
Bureau has attempted to reduce it 
in two ways: 

(A) It has cleared all news re- 
leases issued by the News Bureau 
with all agencies in the government 
that might be affected by the action 
described in the release. This is not 
an ideal: it is a daily operating prac- 
tice. Agency X submits a release to 
the News Bureau which sees that 
the release has an immediate and 
important effect on Agencies Y and 
Z. The News Bureau calls responsi- 
ble officials in these two agencies and 
checks the release with them. Agen- 
cies Y and Z may have suggestions, 
or perhaps objections, to the things 
said in Agency X’s release. These 
are cleared up by the News Bureau, 
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and when the story is issued the 
public can be confident that it is 
reading the final government story 
on Agency X’s action. 

(B) Confusion is reduced also by 
reprocessing the original release and 
by writing further material to ex- 
plain its meaning to specialized 
groups. This means that the original 
release, which perhaps must be 
written in formal or perhaps even 
technical language, will be ex- 
plained more simply and more 
pointedly to women readers, to 
working men who read the labor 
press, to readers of the Negro press, 
to manufacturers who read the in- 
dustrial press and to farmers who 
read the rural press. Chief of the 
News Bureau is George Lyon, former 
city editor of the New York World- 
Telegram and managing editor of 
PM. 


IHE General News Desk of the 

News Bureau is the news- 
gathering organization of the OWI 
and, through specialized subsidiary 
desks, is the news disseminating or- 
ganization. 

The General News Desk is the 
heart of the News Bureau. To it 
comes information from other gov- 
ernment agencies and from its own 
staff. From it issues news to every 
conceivable news medium in the 
United States; from it issues the 
news that, directed to foreign coun- 
tries by appropriate agencies, will 
help us shorten the war. 

The information that comes from 
other agencies is prepared by infor- 
mation divisions in those agencies. 
The news gathering is done by these 
divisions. The General News Desk 
functions are those of editing, clear- 
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ance and dissemination. Chief of 
the desk is Elmer Roessner, former 
city editor of the newspaper PM. 

However, since the News Bureau 
is operating on the principle that 
the public is entitled to all informa- 
tion that can be told within the 
limitations of security and that an 
enlightened public is one of the 
greatest bulwarks of a victorious 
armed force, it is apparent that 
there is a demand for war informa- 
tion that does not lie within the 
grasp of the information division of 
a single agency. 

The information to which the 
public is entitled on the progress of 
the war may lie in several agencies, 
it may lie entirely outside a govern- 
ment agency or it may lie within a 
government agency that prefers to 
have its information work done 
entirely by the OWI. In addition, 
there is much specialized informa- 
tion that is required by the Over- 
seas Division for its work abroad. 

To get all these classes of infor- 
mation, the General News Desk di- 
rects a reporting and writing staff. 
The skills of this staff are many and 
varied. Several are skilled econo- 
mists; several have fluency in foreign 
languages and wide acquaintance- 
ships among diplomats; others are 
trained investigators with ability to 
organize and write material in keep- 
ing with the standards set by lead- 
ing magazines and newspapers. 

Working side by side with this 
staff is the Foreign Information 
Programs unit, a small staff spe- 
cializing in the work of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Lend- 
Lease Administration and five 
Anglo-American boards which do 
not have their own information divi- 
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sions. The unit advises these agen- 
cies on their information programs 
and prepares material for release by 
the OWI. 

All domestically-originated news 
handled by the News Bureau, there- 
fore, is channeled to the General 
News Desk. There it is examined 
to make sure it is compatible with 
OWI policy and the OWI standards 
of quality and there decision is 
made as to its distribution. Some 
stories are directed to the domestic 
channels, some to foreign channels, 
many to both. 

Domestic releases go first to the 
Domestic Copy Desk, where a care- 
ful editing process is completed and 
the release is cleared with all other 
agencies which may be affected by 
it. When two agencies disagree as to 
the manner in which a new policy is 
announced, the clearance expert 
endeavors to bring them together. 
Rarely has the Domestic Copy Desk 
been unable to bring even widely 
divergent officials to a common 
agreement. Once cleared, releases are 
mimeographed for distribution in 
the pressroom (to which are accre- 
dited 275 reporters and correspon- 
dents representing practically the 
entire daily and news magazine 
press of the country and much of 
the trade press). In addition, mes- 
sengers distribute the material to 
Washington correspondents. Simul- 
taneously, releases are sent by tele- 
type to the twelve regional offices 
and the branch offices of the Field 
Service. | 

Meanwhile, texts of the releases 
have gone to the Radio News Desk, 
the Still Picture Section and the 
Feature Desk. There they are ex- 
amined, often edited or rewritten 
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to suit them for special media (or 
interpreted in photographs) and 
channeled to the labor press, trade 
press, industrial press and so on. 

Releases for foreign distribution 
go to the Foreign Copy Desk. Here 
they are examined again, rewritten 
for special channels and distributed 
through overseas outlets. 

Statements following under the 
headings of the various domestic 
and foreign units give detailed de- 
scriptions of their operations. How- 
ever, the history of the processing 
of one important bit of government 
information may give an over-all 
picture of the operation of the Gen- 
eral News Desk and of the News 
Bureau as a whole. 

Immediately after last Christmas 
the chiefs of the Department of 
Agriculture and the OPA deter- 
mined upon a program of rationing 
canned and frozen foods and it was 
agreed that Secretary Wickard and 
Director Davis would explain the 
need for this to the nation. A broad- 
cast was arranged for Sunday, De- 
cember 27. 

On Saturday, the General News 
Desk had written and distributed 
to the pressroom and field teletype 
an announcement that Mr. Wickard 
and Mr. Davis would have an im- 
portant announcement to make over 
the radio Sunday evening. This an- 
nouncement appeared in almost 
every newspaper in the United 
States and it was announced on 
most radio stations. In addition, it 
provoked much speculation among 
correspondents and commentators, 
arousing wide interest and increas- 
ing the potential radio audience. 

On Sunday the General News 
Desk received a statement from the 


Department of Agriculture announc- 
ing that Mr. Wickard had directed 
the OPA to ration all canned, dried 
and frozen fruits and vegetables. 
Correspondents are not normally in 
attendance in the pressroom Sun- 
days, so the General News Desk set 
up a conference call to the three 
press associations and dictated the 
text of the announcement. This was 
sent to radio stations and it ap- 
peared in the afternoon broadcasts, 
further increasing interest in the 
coming Wickard-Davis broadcast. 
Shortly after this, the General 
News Desk received text of Mr. 
Wickard’s and Mr. Davis’ speeches 
and a statement by OPA detailing 
its plans for the rationing of these 
foods. All of this matter was sched- 
uled for release at the time of the 
broadcast. Press associations had 
been advised that this material was 
in process, and they and leading 
newspapers sent representatives to 
the Domestic News Desk for this 
material. It was handed to these 
newspapers and distributed to of- 
fices of Washington newspapers, 
correspondents and press centers by 
special messenger between 5 and 6 
p. m., enabling writers to digest it 
well before the time for release. 
Meanwhile, the releases had been 
sent by teletype to field offices. 
How well the broadcast was re- 
ceived is history. Throughout the 
night the news commentators retold 
the story and added the details of 
the OPA announcement. Monday 
morning papers headlined the story; 
afternoon newspapers followed up 
well with reports of local reaction 
to the announcements. They looked 
for runs on canned food, but so well 
had the situation been explained 
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that runs were few and they quickly 
dwindled. 

That was only the beginning. The 
Still Picture Section took the facts 
and began taking pictures to tell 
the story of point rationing and 
started these pictures to newspapers, 
magazines, trade papers and photo 
services. The Radio News Desk ob- 
tained supplemental information 
which it placed in the hands of com- 
mentators. The Feature Desk, 
through its units, rewrote the story, 
adding explanations and details ap- 
propriate to each medium, and 
started the story out to the labor 
press, the Negro press, the rural 
press, the trade press, the industrial 
press and the collegiate press. The 
Women’s Press Section began the 
tremendous task of telling the story 
over and over again, with new 
examples, new illustrations and new 
recipes for the women of the na- 
tion. Suggestions on how to help 
tell the story went to graphic artists. 
And then the Chief of the Feature 
Desk and heads of his units got to- 
gether to map out a campaign to | 
carry on for months— until the 
facts of food rationing in all its 
intricate detail were explained to 
the public. 

Meanwhile, even as Mr. Wickard 
and Mr. Davis were speaking, the 
story was going out to our friends 
and enemies. It had been sent by 
teletype to New York and San 
Francisco as soon as it reached the 
General News Desk and by broad- 
cast time it had been translated 
into many languages. To our ene- 
mies, the story went as a warning 
that America was girding to fight 
as it had never fought before. To 
their captives, the story was a 
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promise that there would be food to 
share with them when they, with 
our help, are free. To our Allies, the 
story was further proof that we 
would share their hardships and 
that they would share our food. And 
to our fighters overseas, the story 
was a promise we were making 
plans to keep them the best fed 
fighters in the world. 


HE Domestic Copy Desk, under 

the General News Desk, is re- 
sponsible for clearing and issuing 
all domestic news releases. The 
desk’s primary function is to in- 
sure continuity of presentation of 
the government’s policy, as well as 
to make the releases as simple and 
understandable as possible. This job 
is analagous to that of the desk of 
a large newspaper. 

All news releases which cut across 
activities and policies of one or more 
government departments are cleared 
with the agencies involved in order 
to reduce confusion and duplication. 
So far in the fiscal year a total of 
5,478 news releases have been 
cleared and processed. In the calen- 
dar year of 1942 the domestic news 
desk and its predecessor, the Divi- 
sion of Information, put out a total 
of 9,052 releases to the daily press 
and the trade press. 

The desk is staffed by seven men 
—chief, clearance editor, copyread- 
er, teletype editor, production ed- 
itor, assistant production editor and 
schedule assistant. The chief is Hy- 
man Aronstam, former city editor of 
the Miami Herald. 

All releases are copyread on the 
desk after clearance has been ob- 
tained, and when occasion arises 
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they are rewritten or sent back to 
the original agency for revision. 

The Domestic Copy Desk distri- 
butes OWI releases nationally—in 
the general pressroom and by mo- 
toreycle messenger to wire services, 
specials, local newspapers, trade 
publications and news magazines. 
The desk also files releases by tele- 
type to twelve regional and thirty 
branch offices. Through its chief, it 
maintains close touch with the OWI 
pressroom to ascertain the needs of 
the domestic press and communi- 
cates such requests to the General 
News Desk for proper development. 

Perhaps the best evidence as to 
the successful operation of the 
Domestic News Desk is the increase 
in the number of reporters assigned 
to the OWI pressroom. This rose 
from 125 on July 1 to 275 this 
spring. This means that the output 
of domestic news is sufficient to 
command the attendance of that 
many representatives of the Ameri- 
can press. Of this number forty- 
eight have permanent desks and 
telephones in the pressroom and de- 
vote their entire time to covering 
the war news issued through the 
OWI. 

The Foreign News Desk, also un- 
der the General News Desk, is pri- 
marily a transmission and liaison 
agency and therefore much of its 
performance is measured by intan- 
gibles, rather than by releases, 
radio time or physical objects. Its 
sources are largely those of the 
News Bureau in general and its out- 
lets are largely the facilities of the 
Press and Radio Division of the 
Overseas Division. Its serves, how- 
ever, as a channel through which 
some foreign material is funneled 
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back through the domestic branch. 
Chief of the desk is Kenneth Stew- 
art, former national affairs editor of 
PM. Its principal activities have 
been: 


1. Supplying news to the Overseas 
Division: A daily teletype file averag- 
ing 25,000 words is supplemented by 
mailed copies of official documents, 
speech texts and the like, all of which 
are used by the basic news desk in New 
York for broadcasts, cable and wireless 
to centers all over the world. 

2. Coordinating our information ac- 
tivities with those of Canada. There 
has been no direct dissemination of 
United States press releases in Canada, 
but stories have been developed at this 
end for the Canadian correspondents. 

3. Maintaining regular contact with 
the Washington representatives of for- 
eign news and radio agencies, providing 
them with routine stories emanating 
from the OWI and other government 
agencies and with background and off- 
the-record material adjusted to the 
needs of each individual country, striv- 
ing to increase the number of corre- 
spondents assigned to Washington, par- 
ticularly by newspapers from neutral 
countries, and helping to solve their 
difficulties with the Office of Censor- 
ship, Department of Justice and so on. 

4. Providing representation and di- 
rect press release service for the com- 
bined information boards—Boards of 
Economic Warfare, Lend-Lease and 
others. Insofar as it serves the domestic 
press, this is an operation independent 
of the Foreign News Division, but it 
automatically fills overseas needs. 

5. Working in close cooperation with 

San Francisco desk—the western 
counterpart of the Overseas News Di- 
vision. 

6. Exchanging information and coun- 
sel with a representative of the CIAA 
who has an adjacent desk. 


Feature Desk of the News 

Bureau was set up to carry out 
two of the News Bureau’s three 
major objectives—first, to reduce 
public confusion by preparing news 
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stories for special groups to re-ex- 
plain government programs after 
the first press statement has been 
issued, and second, to centralize and 
to reduce the amount of material 
going to specialized sections of the 
press. Its chief is Sutherland Den- 
linger, former New York World- 
Telegram feature writer. 

The Feature Desk works directly 
with the Office of Program Coordi- 
nation of OWI, and carries out its 
programs in news media. It takes 
such campaigns as that of point ra- 
tioning, prepares a time-table in co- 
operation with the Office of Program 
Coordination and then writes and 
distributes stories which will explain 
the program. 

The Desk includes six sections: 
Campaigns, Labor Press, Negro 
Press, Rural Press, Victory and 
Women’s Press. Under the Cam- 
paign Section are seven subsections: 


Victory News Letter 

A twice-a-month budget of infor- 
mation specially written for em- 
ploye publications. Contains seven 
pages of material and four cartoons. 
The object is to give these papers 
material they can use in keeping 
plant workers informed on how the 
war affects them and what they can 
do to help win it. Republication 
has been regular and extensive. 


Collegiate Press (University 
News Letter) 

Distributes a weekly clip sheet 
with one cartoon to 502 college 
newspapers. 


Syndicates 
Special campaign material, includ- 
ing background articles, suggestions 
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for art and chart treatment and so 
on, is channelled to news syndi- 
cates. A page of “fillers” is distribut- 
ed weekly to news sources, covering 
short items of war information and 
of special OWI campaigns. A page 
or more of special short feature 
stories, suitable for cartoons, is sent 
every week to the AP cartoon serv- 
ice. 


Graphic Artists 


A weekly letter outlining govern- 
mental information themes is dis- 
tributed to 624 artists, cartoonists, 
art center bulletin boards and oth- 
ers. Offers no specific ideas but sug- 
gests ways in which artists may help 
in the war effort by introducing 
campaigns into current work. These 
artists reach seeing America. 


Cartoons 


Cartoons advancing OWI cam- 
paigns are distributed in mat form 
to an average of 1,000 newspapers 
weekly. These include four panels in 
which humor is used to drive home 
informational themes, one inspira- 
tional cartoon, and a weekly panel, 
“Kid Salvage.” Spot cartoons are 
distributed occasionally. These car- 
toons are also distributed in multi- 
lith for reproduction to the indus- 
trial press, the collegiate press and 
other specialized media, and some 
are used in War Production Drive 
bulletin-board posters. 


Shopping News Column 

A twice-a-week column explaining 
the domestic effects of the war for 
the benefit of women consumers and 
shoppers is printed in shopping 
newspapers with a total circulation 
of 3,472,638. 
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Special Features 

Special feature news releases are 
written and issued from time to time 
to furnish background material to 
editors or explain the operation of 
certain government war functions or 
activities, or their effects on civil- 
ians. 


information services of the 
Rural Press Section are at pres- 
ent being expanded to meet the in- 
creasing needs of American small 
town daily and weekly newspapers, 
under Charles L. Allen, assistant 
dean of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. 

The Rural Press Section dis- 
tributes to all newspapers request- 
ing it a concise summary of the 
week’s news in the nation in gen- 
eral and in Washington in particu- 
lar. This weekly budget is obtained 
by condensing releases of govern- 
ment agencies which concern the 
farmer and resident of the small 
town. 

The Rural Press Section also dis- 
tributes on request a weekly “pack- 
age” of matted and mimeographed 
material pointed specifically to the 
war effort. 

The section has made some ex- 
cellent contacts with other agencies 
of the government looking toward a 
simplification of the information 
services for small newspapers. The 
Department of Agriculture, through 
two of its divisions, has agreed to 
mail in the OWI package each week 
a two-column cartoon on food pres- 
ervation and food production and 
also a short feature story on some 
phase of the war effort vitally af- 
fecting the small town and farm 
housewife. 


The War Department mails in the 
OWI package two or three matted 
features prepared for small news- 
papers. 

The rural press has placed prime 
emphasis on reducing the amount of 
material going to the rural press 
from the government. 

The Women’s Press Section has 
just completed a survey of 150 
women’s pages, the result of which 
has been to cause the section to 
change somewhat its method of dis- 
tribution. The survey showed that 
not only have women’s pages been 
severely cut, but that a greater reli- 
ance than ever is put on syndicat- 
ed material. The section, therefore, 
is planning in the future to work 
more closely with syndicates and 
writers where before it had been 
distributing material direct to news- 
papers. The section is headed by 
Hazel Howard, New York publicity 
writer. 

The Labor Press Section is the 
News Bureau’s liaison with the la- 
bor press, and its authority on la- 
bor’s part in the war program. Its 
major jobs are: 

1. It clears an average of six press 


releases a day—releases on or pertain- 


ing to labor and manpower as related 
to the war, and coming from such agen- 
cies as the War Labor Board, WPB 
labor production division, WPB labor 
production drive headquarters, War 
Manpower Commission, Labor Depart- 
ment, Federal Security Agency, 
of Defense Transportation and others. 
2. It does research and writing, on 
OWI assignment, of two or three spe- 
cial releases or articles each week, and 
stimulates general domestic releases by 
making informational gaps and needs 
known to the agency information offi- 


cers. 

3. For the Labor Roundup, special 
service for labor newspapers sent out 
by the WPB labor production division, 
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it gathers and rewrites the material 
going into the Manpower, OWI and 
Overseas Labor Sections—about fifteen 
stories a week. In addition, the section 
writes about two stories a week for 
them on special campaigns, occasion- 
ally helps out with other stories and, 
finally, clears the copy of the entire 
Roundup. 


At the time when manning tables 
and replacement schedules were be- 
coming important in the manpower 
program, but were widely misunder- 
stood, a release was prepared which 
explained simply and in detail what 
these were, how they would be put 
into effect, what their purpose was. 
Except in Chicago, newspapers gave 
little attention to this release. But 
the trade press—including Business 
Week, Steel, Factory Management 
and Maintenance and a score of 
other publications—ran the release 
almost in full and the WMC infor- 
mation office received requests for 
thousands of copies. The section 
feels this story did much to clear 
up confused thinking about man- 
ning tables and replacement sched- 
ules. 

On another occasion the same 
type of story was done on the way 
labor control plans affected com- 
munities. This got an _ excellent 
newspaper play, particularly in Chi- 
cago, Hartford, Baltimore, Detroit 
and other industrial areas. It also 
got good play in the trade press and 
served as the inspiration for several 
interpretive pieces in national mag- 
azines. The section is headed by 
Herbert Little, former Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance labor 
editor, who is assisted by Boyd 
Simmons, labor editor of the De- 
troit News and a Nieman fellow. 

The Business Press unit maintains 
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a mailing list of nearly 1,800 trade 
publications of the country, repre- 
senting every division of industry, as 
well as a list of some 2,300 trade 
associations. These lists are broken 
down into some eighty industry 
classifications. Each release is 
studied by the Business Press unit 
to determine what industries are af- 
fected by it or may be interested in 
it. The release is then distributed 
only to trade journals and trade as- 
sociations reaching interested indus- 
tries. 

This selective procedure has re- 
sulted in reducing waste mailings, 
in effecting financial economies and 
in protecting editors and trade as- 
sociation officials from receiving 
countless releases in which they are 
not interested. 

In addition to the requisitioning 
of general releases which are avail- 
able to the daily press, the unit pre- 
pares and distributes specific and 
technical information to trade jour- 
nals and trade associations reaching 
the appropriate industry groups. 

The Business Press unit has ar- 
ranged conferences between trade 
paper editors and top officials of the 
various war agencies. These confer- 
ences, which are held once a month, 
are attended by from 75 to 125 rep- 
resentatives of the leading trade 
journals of the industry. The con- 
ferences deal with those subjects 
which the war agencies of the gov- 
ernment regard as of primary cur- 
rent importance. Conferences this 
year have dealt with such subjects 
as manpower, conversion of plants 
from peacetime to war production, 
conservation of critical materials, in- 
dustrial salvage, transportation and 
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rationing. The purpose of these 
meetings is not only to supply the 
factual information for informative 
articles based upon the remarks of 
the speakers, but to give the editors 
background material which will 
guide them in their editorial think- 
ing for future issues. Speakers at 
these conferences have included 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, William M. Jef- 
fers, rubber director, Justice James 
F. Byrnes, director and chairman of 
the Economic Stabilization Board, 
Elmer Davis, director of the OWI, 
and others. Chief of the section is 
Phil Stitt, former editor of the 
American Printer. 


HE Victory Bulletin, with a 
guaranteed paid circulation of 
42,236, carries in fairly complete 
form all the weekly releases issued 
through the Bureau, plus cartoons 
and charts pertaining to important 
phases of the war program, distrib- 
uted in various ways through the 
week. 
The Bulletin has, in addition to its 
paid circulation, a free circulation 
of approximately 5,000 copies a 
week, distributed to newspapers, 
magazines, libraries and members of 
Congress. This “free” list has re- 
cently been cut by more than 20,- 
000 copies. This effected a saving of 
more than $7,300 a year to the 
News Bureau in printing charges. 
Editor is Bernard Bour, formerly of 
the Office of Government Reports. 
The fact that news demands for 
radio differ greatly from those of the 
daily press called for the creation of 
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a small unit in the News Bureau to 
service network news editors and 
radio commentators. 

Because of the way radio news is 
written, the Radio News Section 
does very little actual preparation 
of material for specific news pro- 
grams. It does furnish background 
material for commentators. The 
principal job is one of contact, one 
of providing a central spot in gov- 
ernment to which radio news people 
can turn and in which there are 
workers trained in what news re- 
quirements for radio are, to give 
quick, dependable service. The sec- 
tion consists of one man in New 
York and one in Washington. Chief 
of this section is Arthur Force, for- 
mer NBC news editor. 

The Negro Press Section of the 
News Bureau handles all material 
on Negro war activities distributed 
to Negro newspapers by agencies 
and units: 

OWI, Navy Department, Coast 
Guard, Marines, War Manpower Com- 
mission, President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Office of Civilian Defense, Jus- 
tice Department, Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, National Youth Administration, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare, 
Office of Defense Transportation, De- 
partment of Interior, Federal Works 
Agency, State Department, Treasury 
Department. 


Prior to the establishment of the 
OWI News Bureau, most of the 
above agencies, including Navy, 


Justice, OCD, FWA and Treasury, 
maintained separate lists of Negro 
papers to which they sent periodic 
releases. All of these lists have now 
been abolished and all material from 
these agencies is edited and distrib- 
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tion. 

In addition to handling all of the 
Negro press material for the listed 
agencies, the Negro Press Section 
also gives other services to these 
agencies. Through our cartoon serv- 
ice and the one photographer as- 
signed to our unit by the Photo- 
graphic Division, we also service the 
Negro press with editorial cartoons, 
achievement cartoons and prints 
and mats which deal with Negro 
activities in these various agencies. 
In addition, these agencies usually 
refer daily newspaper reporters and 
magazine writers to the Negro Press 
Section for information on Negro 
activities in individual agencies. 
The chief of the section is Ted Pos- 
ton, former New York Post and 
Amsterdam News reporter. 

The Division of Photography is 
undergoing a reorganization at this 
writing. The former Division of Pho- 
tography, which came into OWI 
from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, is being combined with the 
Still Picture Section of the News 
Bureau. The combined division will 
handle all photographic assignments 
for all bureaus of OWI—domestic as 
well as overseas. 

The principal work of the For- 
eign Sources Division is to combat 
enemy propaganda immediately and 
directly by “nailing the lie” as soon 
as it is told. 

The Foreign Broadcast Monitor- 
ing Service teletype reports and 
other material coming into this 
country through other channels are 
used as basic material for what the 
enemy is saying about, and to, us. 
A group of men experienced in han- 
dling foreign news then analyzes the 
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enemy propaganda “line” and ex- 
poses it. 

Time is an extremely important 
factor. An American newspaper 
printing the text of an enemy 
broadcast should have at the same 
time the American answer. This 
must be given quickly if it is to ap- 
pear in the same editions as the 
enemy’s story. To provide quick 
service, the Foreign Sources Divi- 
sion has arranged for direct tele- 
type service to the cable desks of 
the press associations, major metro- 
politan newspapers and the radio 
networks, as well as magazines such 
as Time. 

An example of the Division’s 
work was its sending of a caution- 
ary story to editors when the scut- 
tling of the French fleet was an- 
nounced. This story was carried by 
most newspapers. Caution in han- 
dling the story was fully justified 
later when the real facts of the 
naval disaster were made known to 
the American public. The amount of 
the losses was much less than that 
originally announced in enemy 
broadcasts. 

In addition to direct transmittal 
by teletype, the material is also 
sent to the various specialized 
branches of the press, such as the 
trade, labor and Negro press. 

A survey of the German food sit- 
uation and how the Nazis loot oc- 
cupied countries, written in the Di- 
vision, was widely carried in the 
newspapers of January 18. The chief 
of the section is Matthew Gordon, 
former CBS news editor. 

The function of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Division is to reach the 
5,100,000 aliens, 7,250,000 foreign 
born citizens, and many of the 23,- 
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000,000 first generation Americans 
with information designed to clarify 
the issue and progress of the war, 
and to gain their wholehearted par- 
ticipation in the war effort. This in- 
volves the adaptation and dissemi- 
nation in 27 foreign languages of 
general OWI material and the gath- 
ering, preparation and dissemina- 
tion of special information to the 
various foreign language groups. 
Instructions issued to all govern- 
ment departments and agencies on 
July 10, 1942, by Elmer Davis es- 
tablished the Foreign Language Di- 
vision as the sole outlet to foreign 
language groups in this country: 
To reduce the cost involved when 
several departments and agencies ar- 
range for translation of news features 
and other material for the use of the 
foreign language publications and radio 
stations in this country and to provide 
special services to such media, all war 
information proposed for dissemina- 
tion to such media shall be handled 
through the Foreign Language Divi- 
po Bureau of Special Operations, 


The Foreign Language Division 
works through 1,402 foreign lan- 
guage publications in twenty-seven 


languages, 145 foreign language 
radio stations broadcasting 450 pro- 
grams and 100 foreign language 
movie houses, and distributes mov- 
ies, posters and pamphlets to ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 members of 
foreign language organizations. One 
member of the staff supervises the 
work done via each of these media, 
this person working in turn under 
the supervision of the chief of the 
Foreign Language Division. Work- 
ing under the supervision of these 
media chiefs are information ana- 
lysts with special knowledge of the 


various foreign language groups in 
the United States. These analysts 
advise on policy and programs af- 
fecting the various language groups 
for which they are responsible, pre- 
pare materials for release via press, 
radio and other media, and follow 
trends and developments within the 
groups for which they are respon- 
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sible, recommending appropriate ac- 
tion when necessary and taking ac- 
tion under the supervision of the 
media chiefs. Chief of this division 
is Alan Cranston, who was formerly 
Washington representative of the 
Common Council for American Un- 
ity, and also International News 
Service foreign correspondent. 


The Second War Loan Campaign — 
Its Organization and Operation 
By Walter A. Steigleman 


Mr. Steigleman, who contributed to the March 
QuaRTERLY an article on the legal status of the 
police blotter, gathered material for this report 
from sources in Washington. He is a senior news 
analyst in a civilian agency. 


NDER the slogan “They Give 
Their Lives—You Lend Your 
Money,” the United States in three 
weeks last April raised $18,533,000,- 
000 in the Second War Loan. The 
campaign goal was $13,000,000,000.’ 
Success of the campaign led to a 
postponement until fall of a Third 
War Loan scheduled for July, al- 
though President Roosevelt said 
there would be no change in the ad- 
ministration’s plan to raise $16,000,- 
000,000 through taxation in the new 
fiscal year starting July 1. 

The Second War Loan had sev- 
eral features distinctive from the 
First War Loan of last October. 
That campaign was aimed primar- 
ily at the big buyer of government 
securities and Victory Fund com- 
mittees which were set up func- 
tioned principally in the larger cen- 
ters. The recent drive was directed 
at the small buyer and to that end 
cial banks. The total from these sources 
exceeded $13,000,000,000. Direct purchases 
were about $2,000,000,000. President Roose- 
velt interpreted these purchases as coming 
from people’s savings. Another $3,500,000,- 
000 bought by insurance companies and 
savings banks actually meant purchases 
through people's savings also, the President 
said, since these institutions are 


reposi- 
funds. (Roosevelt's press 


conference Friday, May 7.) 


every community in the nation was 
organized. 

Two sources of money were open 
to Treasury officials as they planned 
the Second War Loan. One was the 
existing holdings of currency and 
commercial bank deposits. Funds 
held in these forms were at new 
record levels and a large share of 
the backlog was available for imme- 
diate investment in government 
bonds. 

The second source which the 
Treasury was especially eager to 
tap was current savings and ac- 
cumulation of the American people. 
Exclusive of taxes, insurance debt 
repayments and what they could 
buy, the American people this year, 
according to Treasury estimates, 
will have $40,000,000,000 available 
from current income. Harnessing 
these “loose” dollars for the war ef- 
fort through bond purchases is a 
method of helping prevent inflation, 
the Treasury pointed out. 

To tap this gigantic income, the 
Treasury set up an elaborate ma- 
chinery for a three-weeks drive be- 
ginning April 12. Because of the 
time element, little use could be 
made of magazines or motion pic- 
tures, which rendered great service 
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in the Liberty and Victory Loans of 
the First World War. Practically 
the only direct motion picture aid 
was a short news reel of President 
Roosevelt selling bonds to the White 
House staff. 

The remaining available media 
were the radio and newspapers. A 
“clipsheet” of spot and feature an- 
nouncements was sent to the na- 
tion’s more than 900 radio stations. 
On the opening day of the drive, 
April 12, all stations made around 
the clock announcements. Commer- 
cial programs as well as sustaining 
features contributed, and Treasury 
officials estimate that for the first 
day the equivalent of 3,600 broad- 
casting hours was devoted to bonds. 
During the campaign, the Treasury 
says, 118,000 brief announcements 
and 8,000 programs of fifteen min- 
utes or longer were broadcast. 

But the backbone of the cam- 
paign was the nation’s press. All 
sections of it were enlisted—dailies, 
weeklies, labor press, farm journals, 
Negro, foreign language and other 
specialized newspapers. The result, 
in words of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was the largest amount of 
space devoted to a single service or 
promotion in the history of the na- 
tion. 

The size of the task of raising 
$13,000,000,000 may be compre- 
hended better by a comparison with 
the loans for the First World War. 
In all, between June, 1917, and 
May, 1919, the American people 
were afforded an opportunity of 
participating in five loans. The min- 
imum goal was $2,000,000,000 and 
the maximum $6,000,000,000. 


2 The loans, dates, 
scriptions were: First 


and total sub- 
rty, $2,000,000,000 
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In mid-March, while final plans 
for the drive were being completed, 
the Treasury decided it needed a 
slogan better than any presented up 
to that time. Such a slogan, it was 
felt, should emphasize that the war 
is a “shooting war” and that sac- 
rifices on the battlefield are far 
greater than any civilians are asked 
to make. 

The Advertising Council, formed 
a year ago by advertising agencies 
and media to aid the government in 
mass appeal projects, was asked to 
present a new set of slogans within 
three days. Among advertising agen- 
cies asked to submit slogans was 
Young & Rubicam. On twelve hours’ 
notice, Miss Betty Minsch, a secre- 
tary and copy writer in the agency, 
suggested “They Give Their Lives 
— You Lend Your Money.” 

Young & Rubicam, in a street 
sampling, found this slogan topping 
others in public preference. Treasury 
officials and advertising agencies 
also were sampled and also ap- 
proved Miss Minsch’s suggestion. 
Secretary Morgenthau awarded 
Miss Minsch an “official citation” 
for the slogan. 

Very similar slogans appeared 
from three other sources: the adver- 
tising manager of a group of insur- 
ance companies, who had used a like 
phrase; an artist who submitted to 
the Treasury a poster with similar 
wording; and a private individual. 
(June, 1917), $3,035,226,850; Second Lib- 
erty, $3,000,000,000 (November, 1917), $4,- 
617,532,300; Third Liberty, $3,000,000,000 
(May, 1918), $4,176,516,850; Fourth Liberty, 
$6,000,000,000 (October, 1918), $6,992,927, 
100; Victory Loan, $4,500,000,000 (May, 
1919), $5,249,908,300. American war expendi- 
tures for the year 1918 were $18,500,000,000 
as compared with $100,000,000,000 estimated 
for the fiscal year July 1.—0f- 


ficial Treasury figur: 


Lib 
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The cartoon used in the campaign 
—a soldier in full pack driving 
across a battlefield—was the work of 
Magnus G. Kettner, staff artist for 
the Western Newspaper Union. 


R. THE Second War Loan ma- 
chinery, the Treasury created 
the War Finance Committee. Its 
components also included the old 
Victory Fund committees which had 
put over the first loan and the War 
Savings Staff, the permanent agency 
which is promoting payroll savings 
plans and other continuing meth- 
ods for day-by-day sale of war 
bonds and stamps. But the War 
Finance Committee was made more 
comprehensive and coordinated so 
that the small buyer in every com- 
munity could be reached with both 
direct and indirect appeals. William 
H. . Robbins, General Foods’ vice 
president in charge of advertising 
and promotion, came to Washington 
to act as chairman of the committee. 
Spearhead of the activities of the 
nation’s press in the drive was the 
Allied Newspaper Council, set up 
after representatives of editors and 
publishers met with Secretary Mor- 
genthau at his invitation in Wash- 
ington March 20. 

Frank Tripp, Elmira, N. Y., gen- 
eral manager of the Frank E. Gan- 
nett Newspapers and chairman of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, was the choice of editors 
and publishers for the new coun- 
cil. To work with Tripp, the War 
Finance Committee appointed Don 
Bridge, former advertising manager 
of the New York Times and the 
Indianapolis News. With advertis- 
ing a vital part of the drive, the 
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Treasury obtained the services of 
Stewart Peabody, advertising direc- 
tor of the Borden Company. Work- 
ing with him was Vincent F. Calla- 
han, director of advertising, press 
and radio of the War Savings Staff 
with his regular force and that of 
the Treasury’s press relations de- 
partment. Also assisting in prepar- 
ing material for all media used in 
the campaign was the Office of War 
Information. Two distinct aspects of 
the campaign were provided—one 
advertising, the other news. 

With Tripp as chairman, editors 


.and publishers chose as representa- 


tives on the Allied council the fol- 
lowing men: 

Walter N. Dear, publisher, Jersey 
Journal and retired president of 
ANPA; Linwood I. Noyes, publish- 
er, Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe 
and new ANPA president; Basil L. 
Walters, executive editor, Minneap- 
olis Star Journal and Tribune, and 
secretary, American Society of 
Newspaper Editors; Edwin  S. 
Friendly, general manager, New 
York Sun; Roy A. Roberts, manag- 
ing editor, Kansas City Star, repre- 
senting ASNE; A. S. Hardy, pub- 
lisher, Gainesville (Ga.) News, and 
C. L. Ryder, publisher, Cobleskill 
(N. Y.) Times, representing E. F. 
Abels, president, National Editorial 
Association; A. C. Hudnutt, pub- 
lisher, Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle Tel- 
egram, president of Inland Daily 
Press Association; Charles P. Man- 
ship, publisher, Baton Rouge Advo- 
cate and State Times, president, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation; Roy D. Moore, Brush- 
Moore newspapers; Frank E. Gan- 
nett; Tom J. White, Hearst news- 
papers; O. G. Andrews, general 
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manager, New London Connecticut 
Day, and president, New England 
Daily Newspaper Association; S. R. 
Winch, business manager, Portland 
Journal, and president, Pacific 
Northwest Newspaper Association; 
Howard W. Stodghill, business man- 
ager, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; 
Roy W. Howard. 


The aims and purposes of the Al- 
lied Council were explained during 
the campaign by Tripp in this state- 
ment: 


The Allied Newspaper Council grew 
out of a meeting of editors and pub- 
lishers called together by Secretary 
Morgenthau. Its immediate function 
was conceived to be the Second War 
Loan. It expected from the start to re- 
main in existence so long as it could 
be of service to the Treasury Depart- 
ment whose task of financing the war 
is continuous. 

The overall function of the Council 
is to help interpret the publicity and 
advertising needs of the government to 
newspapers, to simplify, if possible, the 
contacts between the government and 
the far-flung press of the country and 
to maintain these contacts according to 
newspaper practice. 

The Council does not originate pro- 
gram, promotion, advertising or policy. 
The Council has not been directly asked 
as yet to give any service to others 
than the Treasury Department* 


Ten days before the world’s larg- 
est bond issue was opened for pub- 
lic subscription, Secretary Morgen- 
thau dispatched to every daily and 
weekly newspaper a brief letter stat- 
ing the aims of the campaign and 
appealing for press support. The 
Secretary wrote: 


To be successful our effort must 
reach into every home in the land, be- 


rt of Chairman prepared for 
onal convention of merican News- 
paper Publishers Association, New York, 
April 19, 
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cause money must come primarily from 
individual Americans. 

The people of your community look 
first to their newspapers for leadership 
when united action is needed and this 
loan can only succeed through such 
action. Speaking for the Treasury and 
the Allied Newspaper Council, we ask 
you, therefore, to give this drive your 
enthusiastic support both in your news 
and editorial columns and by enlisting 
sponsored advertising support. 

We need this all-out support of news- 
papers to make this drive a success and 
to demonstrate to our armed forces, our 
allies and our enemies what a voluntary 
and united effort can accomplish on the 
American home front.‘ 


The following day, Chairman 
Tripp followed up with his own let- 
ter to daily and weekly newspapers. 
He wrote: 


Our country, our government, ex- 
pects this of us: 

That we do an effective job, go forth 
and sell for appearance in our news- 
papers the Treasury Department ad- 
vertising campaign now issued to us 
in connection with the Second War 
Loan in April. 

The emergency has been presented 
to me in the same fashion, and I have 
accepted leadership with the same sense 
of responsibility that prompts men to 
sacrifice so much more —even their 
lives — for their country’s cause. 

I am coming to you in like spirit, ex- 
pecting complete cooperation. 

Your country must raise, beginning 
April 12, the vast sum of 18 billion 
dollars by the sale of government 
bonds. 

Your newspaper and mine exist by 
virtue of a government dedicated to 
democracy and the principle of free 
enterprise. We who publish newspapers 
owe all we have, or hope to have, to 
that theme of life. 

I have been designated to call these 
truths to your attention. It is not an 
appeal. It is a statement of what is 
expected of you as a newspaper pub- 
lisher — whose future in large measure 


4 Letter of Secretary Morgenthau to pub- 


lishers, April 2, 19438. 
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depends not only upon the success of 
this campaign — but also upon future 
campaigns of varied nature which will 
from time to time reach you through 
the Allied Newspaper Council, of which 
I have been made chairman. 

This Council grew out of a meeting 
of newspaper men, both editorial and 
business, called together by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. They 
were so impressed by the emergency 
that they banded together in this Coun- 
cil, dedicated to impress upon news- 

paper men everywhere the important 
part which the news and advertising 
columns of the daily and weekly press 
must play in ultimate Allied victory. 

The first campaign consists of ap- 
proved newspaper display advertise- 
ments. They are so prepared that they 
can be sold to local sponsors. The plan 
has been used before, but not with the 
success which must henceforth prevail 
if newspapers are to enjoy equal pres- 
tige with radio and magazines, both of 
which are organized to go to town. 

You cannot force cooperation down 
sponsors’ throats, but armed with what 
you will receive, you can make a su- 
preme effort and meet success or know 
personally — not through alibis of less- 
er salesmen — why it can’t be done. 

I am enclosing a working tool such 
as you have not before possessed. It is 
a letter from Secretary Morgenthau, a 
frank statement to all men of your im- 
portance in this task, a document which 
should admit you anywhere, and un- 
abashed. You are at liberty to duplicate 
it for use by your staff in any way de- 
sired. With this letter in your kit, you 
need accept from no man even an in- 
ference that you are doing less than 
your share of a task in which he is 
expected to play a part. An end to “tin- 
cup” complex. 

Permit me also to remind you that 
the sale of war bonds is a continuing 
job. Nearly 200 newspapers have solved 
their part by signing sponsors for a 
page a week, a year ahead — some 100,- 
000 lines of advertising. 

In justice to you, and to other war 
activities which will come, may I also 
remind you to save yourself some ad- 
vertising leeway in your community 
and keep your sale of bond advertising 
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within the suggested schedules which 
will reach you. In other words, please 
do a good job but don’t go hog wild. 

Of course, I need not remind you of 
the importance of news and editorial 
coverage in your newspaper. America’s 
editors are awake and doing their job. 

It is the prayer of every American 
newspaper man that he may emerge 
from this world crisis proud of his part 
in the victory. 


On the same day, Secretary Mor- 
genthau sent a second letter to pub- 
lishers seeking not only their co- 
operation but also that of newspa- 
per advertisers. The Secretary said: 


To make current and continuing war 
financing a complete success we shall 
need the wholehearted cooperation not 
only of the newspapers but also of 
newspaper advertisers. 

In addition to the powerful aid that 
your newspaper itself can supply, I 
shall appreciate your help in informing 
business and industry in your com- 
munity of the important role that 
sponsored local newspaper advertising 
can play in advising the public of the 
urgent need for, investment in govern- 
ment securities.° 


As a further guide, publishers 
were reminded of an official explana- 
tion by Guy T. Helvering, commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, regarding 
the deduction of advertising expens- 
es for tax purposes. 

The pertinent paragraph of his 
letter read: 


Reasonable expenses incurred by 
companies in advertising and advertis- 
ing technique to speed the war effort 
among their own employees, and to cut 
down accidents and unnecessary ab- 
sences and inefficiency, will be allowed 
as deductions. Also reasonable expendi- 
tures for advertisements including the 
promotion of government objectives in 


5 Letter of Frank Tripp to publishers, 


Ap ril 8 
* Letter of Secretary Morgenthau to pub 
lishers, April 3, 1943. 


wartime, such as conservation, salvage 
or the sale of war bonds, which are 
signed by the advertiser, will be de- 
ductible provided they are reasonable 
and are not made in an attempt to 
avoid proper taxation.” 


EVEN full-page advertisements 

were assembled which newspa- 
pers could run themselves or have 
sponsored by local organizations or 
advertisers. The services of three na- 
tional advertising agencies—Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., and Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc.—were used; production 
and distribution were taken care of 
by the Western Newspaper Union. 
The copy was produced in both 
standard and tabloid sizes. 

Four different advertisements of 
400 lines each also were prepared. 
For weeklies, varying sizes were is- 
sued with the copy essentially the 
same as that for daily papers. 

The first-full page advertisement 
was scheduled for the week of April 
5. Like the remainder in the series 
it carried no illustration except a 
hand with two fingers upraised. 
Across the eight columns were two 
banner lines: 

The 2nd War Loan 
Starts April 12 

The solid copy blocks explained 
the urgency for the loan and the 
manner in which public participa- 
tion would be sought, and gave a list 
of the securities to be offered rang- 
ing from the $25 variety to a $1,- 
000,000 bond. 

With the proof was enclosed a 
card for the publisher to designate 
if he wished to receive the entire 
series. The response overwhelmed 


7 Statement of Commissioner Guy T. Hel- 
vering, Sept. 29, 1942. 
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national headquarters of the War 
Finance Committee. 

The same style marked the oth- 
ers in a full-page series. The second, 
scheduled for the week of April 12, 
had a small banner across the top: 

The 2nd War Loan Drive Is On! 

Two larger banner lines read: 

America ... . you’ve 
got to get tougher 

The first half of the copy was an 
emotional appeal stressing the sacri- 
fices of men on the fighting fronts. 
It closed with a statement of the 
financial advantages accruing to 
owners of war bonds. 

The third advertisement, also 
scheduled for the week of April 12, 
was headed: 

Are you a 
Part-Time American? 

Again half of the page was de- 
voted to an emotional appeal and 
the remainder to a description of 
the bond issues with emphasis on 
their yields. 

Two full pages were scheduled for 
the week of April 19. The first was 
headed: 

URGENT 
PUBLIC NOTICE 
From every fighting front 
comes a cry for help! 
The second one of the week 
streamed: 
Winner 
Take All! 
There is no second place in a war — 
it’s either win or lose 

For the week of April 26, the first 

of the full-page advertisements was: 


THIS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
Will make some people blush! 
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The copy played on a contrast 
between the civilian feeling he is 
making a sacrifice because of ration- 
ing and placing 10 per cent of his 
salary in war bonds and a soldier 
under fire. 

The concluding page in the series 
bore this dramatic heading: 

It’s Ten Minutes 
to Midnight! 
Wake up, Americans .. . Your 
Country’s Most Fateful Hour 
Is Near! 


In a dramatic appeal, the adver- 
tisement urged Americans not to 
wait for a War Loan volunteer to 
call but to go out to meet him. 

Newspaper and business response 
to the request for support of the ad- 
vertising campaign was overwhelm- 
ing. The official Treasury report 
says that 73,938 newspaper adver- 
tisements, valued at $4,564,270, ap- 
peared in the daily and weekly press. 

All but seven of the United States 
daily papers submitted check sheets. 
Dailies used 40,774 advertisements, 
with a linage of 30,585,481 and a 
value (figured on the published rate 
of each paper) of $3,362,890.92. 

The Western Newspaper Union 
was able to check approximately 
half the country’s weekly papers, 
and found 22,109 advertisements, 
with linage of 28,032,214 and value 
of $800,920.40 (figured on a basis of 
40 cents a column inch). To cover 
the remaining half of the weeklies, 
the Treasury conservatively added 
50 per cent to each of the figures, 
arriving at 33,164 advertisements of 
42,048,321 lines and $1,201,380.60 
value. 

These totals include both adver- 
tisements sent out by the Treasury 
and those made up by individual 
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newspapers and advertisers. In daily 
papers, the proportion by volume 
was about two-thirds Treasury-pre- 
pared advertisements. Space was 
counted only if it was essentially 
promotion of bond sales—an adver- 
tisement for any commodity that 
mentioned the bond campaign inci- 
dentally was not included. 

Many newspapers issued special 
war bond drive sections or whole 
editions whose linage can never be 
accurately measured. 

Outdoor advertising included 15,- 
343 posters of a value of $383,575. 
Eighty-four thousand car cards took 
$100,000 worth of space. 

As the campaign was nearing its 
close, Secretary Morgenthau through 
Tripp sent this message to newspa- 
per publishers then in annual con- 
vention in New York City: 

May I ask you to express to the 
newspaper publishers our thanks and 


appreciation for the truly remarkable 
contribution they are making to the 
Second War Loan drive? We feel quite 
certain that never before has any cause 
received such complete and effective 
support from the newspapers of the 
country, and we are grateful for it.* 


N THE editorial side, the cam- 

paign was just as thoroughly 
and effectively organized and the 
response just as overwhelming, but 
there is no effective yardstick for 
measuring the results. 

Two weeks before the campaign, 
each county chairman received a 
“Local Publicity Kit.” It contained 
thirty-nine nearly tabloid-size pages 
of ideas for newspaper, radio and 
speech publicity, with suggestions 
for their most effective use. 


8Statement of Secretary Morgenthau, 


April 26, 1943. 


The Second War Loan Campaign 


Included in the kit were prepared 
statements to be made by local 
mayors, bankers, business men, 
school superintendents, presidents of 
civic organizations, ministers, presi- 
dents of Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, physicians, railroad workers, 
mothers, war workers, county dem- 
onstration agents, women war work- 
ers, county chairwomen, school 
teachers, county agricultural agents, 
farm owners and labor leaders. 

Speeches were prepared for drive 
workers, state administrators, state 
chairwomen, mayors, presidents of 
Federal Reserve Districts who acted 
as chairmen for their regions, civic 
club luncheons, national life under- 
writers and farmers. 

A special section gave prepared 
radio announcements and another 
section told local chairmen what 
newspaper features were available 
so that publishers could be reminded 
of them if they were not being used. 
A day-to-day publicity schedule was 
outlined. 

A copy fact sheet prepared by the 
OWI and the Press Section of the 
War Savings Staff emphasized that 
“no wild hysterical appeal should be 
made. But every man, woman and 
child in the country must know that 
he has to join our attacking men 
with fighting dollars and buy bonds 
no matter if it means a real sacri- 
fice.” 

To newspapers themselves a week 
before and each week of the cam- 
paign went a cartoon clip sheet, a 
feature clip sheet and a tabloid page 
of specially posed “spot” news 
photos. Separate sheets of ideas and 
features were sent to radio stations. 


* Local Publicity Kit, page 4. 
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The Army, Navy, Marines and 
civilian branches of the government 
were called upon to furnish these 
“spot” photos. Navy planes were 
shown diving for their targets and 
the caption reminded readers that 
their purchases of war bonds would 
mean more planes to dive at more 
enemy targets. Action scenes were 
included from all fronts, and the 
public was reminded that its money 
was keeping the attack going. A 
pigeon sitting on a hatching nest 
was a reminder of the part these 
winged messengers were playing and 
that it takes money to provide them. 
Sonja Henie was shown auctioning 
her skates, which brought $109,000 
in war bond purchases before they 
finally were knocked down to Jo- 
seph Arace for a $20,000 bond. 
Movie stars in a variety of poses 
were selling war bonds or helping 
with auctions to swell the totals. A 
converted pleasure yacht dropping 
depth charges on a submarine trail 
was another reminder that civilians, 
too, could help crush the U-boat 
menace by taking more bonds. For 
Easter, a religious theme was tied 
in with “The Right to Worship as 
You Please.” 

Cartoons were widely used. Be- 
sides those issued by the Treasury 
Department for news and editorial 
page use, scores of syndicate and 
metropolitan cartoonists created 
their own ideas and presented them 
to the Treasury for use in other 
newspapers. 

The principal aim of the editorial 
division was not so much to plant 
material directly in the papers as it 
was to advance suggestions which 
could be developed locally. On the 
opening day of the campaign, many 
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papers, according to tear sheets re- 
ceived at Washington headquarters, 
tied in news developments with the 
bond drive. Scores used front page 
editorials. The drive slogan, “They 
Give Their Lives—You Lend Your 
Money,” was a banner line in pa- 
pers from coast to coast. Some pa- 
pers used an eight column continu- 
ity strip of pictures showing local 
citizens in all walks of life signing 
up for bonds. Some used full pages 
of pictures to portray America’s 
“blessings.” Others carried graphic 
illustrations showing the price of 
planes, tanks, ships and other war 
material in terms of bonds. Special 
sections were common with news 
and advertisements sharing the 
space. 

Color was used extensively, and 
several papers published red, white 
and blue editions. 

Thousands of the dailies and 
weeklies, each issue, used the theme 
picture: a soldier going over the top 
amid bursting shells. On it was the 
official campaign slogan and under- 
neath: SECOND WAR LOAN. 

Press associations helped not only 
by covering such events as the Car- 
negie Hall rally in New York April 
12 at which Secretary Morgenthau 
officially opened the campaign, but 
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also by carrying frequent “Notes to 
Editors” giving suggestions and ap- 
peals for War Loan officials as the 
drive progressed. In the final week 
of the campaign, Chairman Tripp, 
in an appeal so distributed, urged 
editors to keep up their work so that 
the drive would end with the same 
spurt with which it started. 

Summing up the editorial end of 
the campaign, Callahan reminded 
them that “this home front cam- 
paign must not be allowed to be- 
come just another twenty-day won- 
der. War Savings is an everyday 
obligation and responsibility for all 


And Chairman Tripp added this 
reminder: 


We have taken Secretary Morgen- 
thau at his word that he is counting 
upon us to explain the many problems 
of war finance to the people. . . 

The War Savings job goes right on. 
The Allied Newspaper Council will be 
back again and again with more and 
more requests until Victory Day.” 


And already the organization is 
being prepared to carry to the peo- 
ple the appeal of the Third War 
Loan. 


10 Statement Callahan issued with re- 
— to editors of special newspaper edition 
“la ayed" the how papers throughout the country 


Political Advertising in Illinois 
In the 1942 Campaign 
By Fredrick S. Siebert and Edith Dyer 


Professor Siebert, director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois, is a member 
of the Illinois bar. Miss Dyer was graduated 
from the Illinois School of Journalism in Febru- 


ary, 1943. 


HE purpose of this study of the 
regulations on political advertis- 
ing is to determine the degree of 
compliance by newspapers with the 
federal and state statutes in the 

1942 political campaign in Illinois. 
In line with the growing belief 
that it should be possible to attach 
responsibility to some individual or 
individuals for the various acts of 
government is the feeling that some- 
one should assume responsibility for 
the statements made in political ad- 
vertisements.' The whole trend of 
state and federal legislation has 
been to raise the moral tone of elec- 
tions, but legislation regulating the 
use of political advertising is still in 
its infancy.’ The theory of the stat- 
utory regulation of political adver- 
tising has not been developed by the 
courts, but it is generally accepted 
that the regulation of campaign lit- 
erature could be upheld as part of 
the general regulation of elections.’ 
At the present time, the only fed- 
eral law which has any particular 
bearing on political advertising is 
the regulation that all editorial and 
1 Earl R. Sikes, State and Federal Cor- 


rupt-Practices Legislation, p. 98. 
2 Ibid., p. 108. 
8 Loc. cit. 


reading matter for which pay is ac- 
cepted and which appears in news- 
papers using the United States mail 
under the second-class privilege 
must be plainly marked “adver- 
tisement.” This regulation is a pro- 
vision of an act of Congress passed 
August 24, 1912, and amended 
March 3, 1933. The language of the 
statute in reference to compensa- 
tion is very explicit: “for the pub- 
lication of which money or other 
valuable compensation is paid, ac- 
cepted or promised. . . .” The pen- 
alty for violation of the statute is a 
fine of not less than $50 nor more 
than $500. 

This act applies particularly to 
editorials, articles and stories in ad- 
vocacy of political candidates and 
to articles and stories disguised as 
news and published in the news col- 
umns but which are, in reality, ad- 
vertisements for which pay is re- 
ceived. It does not apply to display 
advertising or to any advertising 
matter which is clearly and easily 
identifiable as such. 

State laws on political advertising 
have been in force since 1890. Pro- 


4 William R. Arthur and Ralph L. Cros 
man, The Law of Newspapers, p. 442. 
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fessor James K. Pollock states, 
“The common requirements that all 
political advertisements must be 
plainly marked as such and that 
newspaper support cannot be pur- 
chased are generally lived up to and 
have succeeded in raising the level 
of newspaper practices.” * 

State regulations of political ad- 
vertising are of five kinds: (1) reg- 
ulations making it unlawful to cir- 
culate literature reflecting on a can- 
didate’s character, (2) regulations 
making it unlawful to purchase edi- 
torial support, (3) regulations that 
political advertisements in newspa- 
pers must be marked as such, (4) 
regulations that posters and adver- 
tisements must bear the name and 
address of the persons responsible 
for them and (5) miscellaneous reg- 
ulations. 

The following laws are examples 
of the first classification: 

North Carolina has a law making it 
illegal to publish or circulate false 
derogatory charges against a candi- 
date. A person who commits this of- 
fense is guilty of criminal libel. 

Oregon has a statute which makes 
the author or any person helping to 
circulate a letter, circular or poster 
containing false charges against a 
candidate guilty of criminal libel. 

In Florida it is unlawful to pub- 
lish an attack on a candidate within 
eighteen days of election unless a copy 
is served on him more than eighteen 
days before election. 

Nevada makes it compulsory that 
all attacks on candidates must be sub- 
mitted to them at least five days be- 
fore publication. 


Under the second classification, 
New York makes it a misdemeanor 
to solicit money or other property 
from a candidate for an elective of- 


5 James K. Pollock, Jr., Party Campaign 
Funds, p. 225. 
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fice as a consideration for support 
by a newspaper or other publication. 

Examples of the third kind of reg- 
ulations are the Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin laws stat- 
ing that all political advertising 
must be marked as such. 

Examples of the fourth kind of 
regulation are the New Hampshire 
law stating that the penalty for 
forgery will be applied to any one 
signing or publishing letters or doc- 
uments used in political campaigns 
representing them to have been 
written by others and the Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire and Wiscon- 
sin laws stating that all political ad- 
vertisements must bear the name 
and address of the persons respon- 
sible for them and must carry a 
statement of the amount paid for 
the space. 

Examples of the miscellaneous 
classification: 

Michigan makes it unlawful for the 
rate for political advertising to be high- 
er than that for non-political adver- 
tising. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin require 
that a statement of ownership and con- 
trol of any newspaper by a candidate 
or party must be filed with a state offi- 
cial.* 

Of the forty-eight states, seven- 
teen, more than a third, have none 
of the four general types of legisla- 
tion on the subject of political ad- 
vertising.” Twenty-two require that 
all political advertisements in news- 
papers must be marked as such;* 


* Sikes, op. cit., pp. 275-9. 

7 Arizon Colorado, Connecticut, Dela 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, ° 
Maine, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Wyoming—Sikes. 

8 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Indians, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, 
nesota, Montana, Nevada, New 


_ twenty-six require that posters and 

advertisements must bear the name 
and address of the person respon- 
sible for them;’ nine have made it 
unlawful to purchase editorial sup- 
port,” and only five have made it 
unlawful to circulate literature re- 
flecting on a candidate’s character.” 
Only two states, Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin, have enacted all four 
types of legislation. And only five, 
Florida, Indiana, Minnesota, Qre- 
gon and Washington, have the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth kinds. Nine 
states have the second type.” Fif- 
teen have two of the four kinds.” 


LLINOIS is one of the nine states 

which have only one of the four 
types of legislation. The [Illinois 
statute provides that it is unlawful 
for any person or group of persons 
or any firm, organization, associa- 
tion, league or other body to pub- 
lish, circulate or distribute any 
pamphlets, circular, handbill, or 
other printed matter relative to the 
candidacy of any person or persons 
seeking nomination or election to 
any public office unless such mat- 


New Jersey, North Dakota, O n, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Texas, tah, Vir- 
ate, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 


® Alabama, Arkansas, California, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
ong New Jersey, North Carolina, 
.» Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah a West Virginia, Wiscon- 
10 Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, North 
ota, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin—Sikes. 
4 California, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin—Sikes. 
12 Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
Wisconsin—Sikes. 


Jersey, North Dakota, 
Dakota, Utah, Vir- 
West 
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ter bears the name and address of 
the person or persons; or the name 
and address of the officers of the 
body publishing and distributing the 
printed matter. If two or more per- 
sons have such matter published, 
then their names and addresses 
must be imprinted on the matter. 
If more than ten persons join in 
publishing and distributing such 
matter, only the names and ad- 
dresses of ten of the persons need be 
imprinted on the matter. Any per- 
son guilty of violation of the act is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and is sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $2,000 or confine- 
ment in the county jail not longer 
than one year nor less than thirty 
days, or both. Each publication con- 
stitutes a separate offense.” 

To determine the degree of com- 
pliance of Illinois newspapers with 
the federal and state law a survey 
was made of eighty-one different 
editions of representative Illinois 
newspapers containing the advertis- 
ing of candidates for county, state 
and national offices in the Novem- 
ber, 1942, Illinois political cam- 
paign. These editions covered the 
period from October 22 to Novem- 
ber 2, 1942. 

Four hundred twenty-nine adver- 
tisements were clipped from these 
newspapers and divided into four 
general classifications — those _in- 
serted by individuals, those insert- 
ed by groups of candidates, those 
inserted by parties or committees 
and those inserted by friends of the 
candidates. 

Much of the advertising which on 
the surface appeared to have been 


14 Illinois Revised Statutes, 1941, Chap. 
Sec. 489-492. 


land, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New : 
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TABLE I 
Number of Advertisements Inserted 
by Different Sources 


Inserted by individuals... 336 — 79% 
Inserted by groups of can- 

didates 
Inserted by parties or com- 

mittees 


inserted by friends of the candidate 
or candidates was classified under 
“parties or committees” since it 
generally bore the line “Committee 
for John Doe for Congress” or some 
similar identification. The same was 
true of advertisements inserted by 
groups of candidates. Only a few of 
this type of political advertising 
were not inserted by the party or 
did not have the slogan “Vote 
Democratic” or “Vote Republican.” 
By far the preponderant portion of 
the advertisements were inserted by 
individuals. Three hundred _ thirty- 
six, or almost 79 per cent, fell into 
this classification. 

For the purpose of determining 
compliance with the federal statute 
the advertisements then were sub- 
divided into two groups— those 
that were obviously advertising and 
those that were editorial matter but 
contained advertising. Only twenty- 
four of the total number were of 
dubious classification. The remain- 
der of the advertisements, 405, were 
obviously paid bids for support by 
a candidate or candidates. 

The 429 advertisements then 
were examined to determine their 
compliance with the federal regula- 
tion that any advertising contained 
in editorial or reading matter must 
be marked “advertisement.” 
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TABLE Il 
Compliance With Federal Statute 


Not 
Marked Marked 
“Adver- “Adver- 
tise- tise- 
ment” ment” Total 


Advertising .... 109 296 405 
Editorial Matter 14 10 24 


429 

This table shows that of 405 ad- 
vertisements, 26 per cent — 
were overly cautious and labeled 
“advertisement” matter that was 
obviously advertising and therefore 
did not need to be labeled. Of the 
twenty-four pieces of copy that 
were required to be marked “adver- 
tisement” under the federal law, 
fourteen were properly marked and 
ten failed to comply. Thus only ten 
out of 429 advertisements, or 2 per 
cent, failed to comply with the fed- 
eral law. 

The advertisements then were ex- 
amined to determine whether they 
complied with the Illinois statute 
requiring them to bear the name 
and address of the person or per- 
sons responsible for them. 


TABLE Ill 
Compliance With Illinois Statute 


Not 
Signed Signed Total 


Advertising 25 
Editorial 
Matter... 0 24 


380 405 — 94% 


25 404 429 100% 


This table shows that only twen- 
ty-five, or 5.8 per cent of the 429 
advertisements, complied with the 
state law and that these twenty- 
five advertisements were all obvi- 
ously classifiable as advertising. 


4 
Inserted by friends of can- 


Twenty-four pieces of copy were 
classed as editorial matter possibly 
paid for either by the candidate or 
an interested person. None of this 
type of copy was signed. Since it is 
difficult actually to determine that 
each of these twenty-four pieces of 
copy was paid for, it is impossible 
to assume that the law requiring 
signatures for advertisements was 
violated in these cases. 

Many of the advertisements 
which were considered as complying 
with the Illinois statute did not 
abide by the letter of the statute in 
that they did not give a full ad- 
dress. These advertisements were 
considered signed, however, since 
they did give some identification of 
the person or persons inserting the 
advertisement and some location 


where these persons could be 
reached. 
The advertisements then were 


classified as to the source of the ad- 
vertising as related to compliance 
with the Illinois statute. 


TABLE IV 


Source of Advertising and Compli- 
ance With Illinois Statute 


Not 
Signed Signed Total 
Inserted by individ- 
1 335 336 
Inserted by groups 
of candidates... 0 9 9 
Inserted by parties 
or committee .. 18 52 70 
Inserted by friends 
of candidates... 6 8 14 
25 404 429 


This table shows that the classifi- 
cation “inserted by groups of candi- 
dates” contained the greatest pro- 
portion of advertisements failing to 
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comply with the Illinois statute. 
Their non-compliance was 100 per 
cent. Advertisements inserted by 
individuals ranked next with .3 per 
cent compliance. Highest ranking in 
compliance were advertisements in- 
serted by parties of committees and 
those inserted by friends of candi- 
dates, the former being 25 per cent 
in compliance, the latter 42 per 
cent. 

From the results of this survey it 
is evident that compliance with the 
Illinois statute has been so far a 
matter of chance rather than of 
knowledge on the part of the news- 
papers. The proportion of compli- 
ance with the federal law is much 
higher with only 2 per cent of the 
advertisements violating this stat- 
ute. 

Nor is this situation peculiar to 
any one section of the state or to 
any one newspaper. Newspapers 
surveyed were published in all sec- 
tions of the state. They were, how- 
ever, mainly weekly and small city 
newspapers. It may be that a sur- 
vey of the metropolitan newspapers 
would reveal that they possess a 
more complete knowledge of fed- 
eral and state laws and that they 
are making a more definite effort to 
abide by those laws. Since the ma- 
jority of political advertising is 
placed with small newspapers, week- 
lies or dailies, the results of the sur- 
vey would remain, on the whole, ac- 
curate. 

In addition to neglecting a part of 
their responsibility to their readers, 
Illinois newspapers are laying them- 
selves open to possible prosecution 
by the state’s attorney or by resent- 
ful candidates whom they have op- 
posed during the election campaign. 


Damages for Newspaper Libels 


In Great Britain 


By Ignace Rothenberg 


Dr. Rothenberg, now living as a German refu- 
gee in Cambridge, England, has recently con- 
cluded a comparative study of the press laws of 
the world. The study will soon appear in book 


form. 


N THE countries of the British 

Empire, particularly in Great 
Britain, juries are inclined to award 
damages in libel actions incompar- 
ably higher than in the United 
States of America although, on the 
whole, the legal basis for such 
awards is the same. The question 
why juries in Great Britain tend to 
award such high damages cannot be 
answered easily; various circum- 
stances are responsible. 

Defamation impairs the reputa- 
tion enjoyed by a person in the cir- 
cle in which he is living. Reputa- 
tion does not stand for personal 
qualities of character, but only for 
the esteem in which a person is held. 
Reputation is an important means 
of existence. Certainly it may in- 
volve moral considerations, but, as 
a rule, society sees in it chiefly the 
result of professional conduct. Both 
are taken into account in the phrase 
“the merchant of repute,” “the phy- 
sician” or “farmer” and so on “of 
repute.” Often much money is spent 
in order to establish a reputation: 
working capital for a business or a 
professional practice, educational 
expenses and so on. Some may there- 
fore connect the reputation of a 


“citizen of repute” with the com- 
mercial values involved and may 
feel in a position to assess the dam- 
ages resulting from defamation. 

It is obvious that in a country 
like England, where the greater 
part of the population is either en- 
gaged in business or has grown up 
in commercial traditions, considera- 
tions of this kind play an impor- 
tant part in assessing the amount 
of damages in actions for defama- 
tion. But even if among the twelve 
members of a jury men of business 
should be in the minority, their 
opinion will claim the strongest at- 
tention. They are experienced, skill- 
ful and capable of convincing oth- 
ers. Their votes will therefore de- 
cide the issue within the jury in 
cases where the commercial repu- 
tation of a person is injured and his 
credit shaken. But being men who 
are accustomed to think in figures, 
they will also be heard if the defa- 
mation concerns personal character. 
The measure laid down in cases of 
this kind of defamation is not very 
different. In the first case commer- 
cial, in the second social connections 
are endangered; in the first case 
financial credit is shaken, in the 
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second social expulsion may take 
place. 

Thus commercial considerations 
are applied even where they do not 
appear to be justified, and damages 
are awarded in cases of defamation 
which cause great surprise outside 
the jury—not least among the 
judges. 

The assessment of damages lies 
within the exclusive competence of 
the jury. Reputation is said to be 
property, the evaluation of which 
is made by the public; therefore the 
public, represented by the jury, 
should assess the damage caused by 
the offending person. “The assess- 
ment of damages is peculiarly the 
province of the jury in an action of 
libel,” said Lord Herschell, L. C., in 
Davis v. Shepstone.’ This statement 
has been referred to in many cases 
and its meaning expressed in vari- 
ous forms. Scrutton, L. J., repeated 
the view in Youssoupoff v. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer* as follows: “. 
the damages to be paid by a per- 
son who says false things about 
his neighbor are best decided by a 
jury representing the public. . . .” 

Sankey, J., in Barber v. Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency, a 
case of commercial defamation, went 
so far as to declare himself incom- 
petent. He said: “Everyone of you 
gentlemen knows more about dam- 
ages than I do; certainly, twelve 
heads are better than one.” In order 
to be quite clear, he added: “That 
is a matter entirely for you.” The 
jury used this liberty and awarded 
£3,000 to the plaintiff. 

The general rule is that damages 

1 (1886) 11 App. Cas., p. 191. 


2 (1988/4) 50 T.L.R., p. 584. 
(1919) A.C., p. 8138. 
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should be neither unreasonably 
large nor unreasonably small. 
Translated into practice, this means 
that damages should be as high or 
as low as can be expected from the 
judgment of twelve reasonable men. 
Such a definition opens wide possi- 
bilities of interpretation. Sometimes 
high damages awarded by juries 
have moved judges of the higher 
courts to express their criticism and 
even their censure. Some critical 
opinions of judges may be quoted 
here: 

Hamilton (as he then was), L. J., 
in Greenlands Ltd. v. Wilmhurst,’ 
stated that “there must be some 
reasonable relation between the 
wrong done and the solatium ap- 
plied” and denounced the verdict of 
the jury as “excessive” and one 
which “cannot stand.” Very terse- 
ly, Fletcher Moulton, L. J., in Jones 
-. Hulton,® expressed his opinion on 
the verdict of the jury who award- 
ed £1,750 to the plaintiff: “. . . the 
verdict ... is . .. absolutely per- 
verse.” The criticism of Greer, L. J., 
in Ley v. Hamilton" is equally out- 
spoken: “In my judgment, the 
amount .. . was in excess of any- 
thing which any twelve men could 
reasonably assess.” 


T IS well known that some judg- 
ments, such as Jones v. Hulton, 
Cassidy v. Daily Mirror and others, 
where damages were awarded, al- 
though the newspapers concerned 
had no intention of insulting the 
plaintiff, met with strong criticism 
from the newspaper world. Coun- 
‘Halsbury’s Laws of England, vol. X, p. 
(918) 3 K.B., p. 5382/8. 


® (1909) 2 K.B., p. 476. 
1 {19883 151 p. 369. 
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sels of the defended newspaper men 
pointed out before the courts that 
such decisions render the work of 
papers more difficult. Occasionally 
the judges have referred to remarks 
‘of that kind. 

In Cassidy v. Daily Mirror a slip 
occurred of which the paper was in- 
nocent, if the circumstances under 
which newspapers are produced are 
taken into consideration. Russell, L. 
J., referring to the arguments, said:* 
“From a business point of view, no 
doubt it may pay them not to spend 
time or money in making inquiries, 
or verifying statements before pub- 
lication; but if they had not made a 
false statement, they would not now 
be suffering in damages. They are 
paying a price for their methods of 
business.” 

Similarly, Lord Loreburn stated 
in Jones v. Hulton, with regard to 
the defendant writer’s lack of in- 
tent to insult the plaintiff, “His 
remedy is to abstain from defama- 
tory words.”* In that case the de- 
famatory character of the incrimi- 
nating words was strongly contest- 
ed, and, moreover, Alverstone, C. J., 
had declared in the court of appeal 
that “some people may regard an 
allegation of immorality of the kind 
as comparatively immaterial; oth- 
ers ... may well consider it a very 
serious blot upon his character.” ” 
Therefore the suggestion of Lord 
Loreburn may perhaps be interpret- 
ed as advice to newspapers to ab- 
stain altogether from criticism. 

A similar idea, likewise unfriendly 
towards newspapers, is to be found 
in the article entitled “The English 

§ (1929) 2 K.B., p. 354. 


® (1910) A.C., p. 24. 
10 (1909) 2 K.B., p. 457. 
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Law of Defamation by Frank 
Carr.” “He (the journalist) carries 
on a vocation for his own profit 
which teems with opportunities to 
abuse: why then should he not pay 
when his printed matter transcends 
the limits of fair comment? He is 
not compelled to run a newspaper!” 

If damages are awarded which ex- 
ceed the material loss suffered by 
the plaintiff, then such damages as- 
sume the character of a fine. In such 
cases one speaks of punitive or vin- 
dictive or exemplary damages. 
These damages have provoked sharp 
criticism in the newspaper world of 
the Empire and the United States. 
First of all, it is objected that it is 
an anomaly to impose fines in a civil 
case. This, it is said, is the task of 
criminal courts. If an offense is so 
serious that punitive damages alone 
would represent a just reparation, 
the civil court should declare itself 
incompetent. But writers object 
that punitive damages are not a 
fine but compensatory damages 
which, according to the character 
of the defamation, may be increased 
so as to appear as a more or less rig- 
orous admonition. 

The courts have repeatedly and 
in incontestable form upheld the 
right of the jury to award punitive 
damages to the offended person. 
Cozens-Hardy, M. R., stated in An- 
derson v. Calvert:” “Tt was well 
settled that in an action for defa- 
mation the jury .. . might give pun- 
itive damages,” and the same view 
was expressed by Lord Herschell, 
L. C., in Davis v. Shepstone: * “The 
damages in such an action (libel) 


u Law Quarterly Review (1902), p. 259. 
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are not limited to the amount of 
pecuniary loss which the plaintiff is 
able to prove.” McCardie, J., in 
Morris v. Baines“ gave as reason 
for punitive damages that “. . . the 
law must be strong to enable a good 
character to be vindicated and to 
penalize baseless imputations.” 

Often juries see no other way for 
expressing their dislike toward the 
defendant but awarding punitive 
damages, as MacKinnon, L. J., ex- 
plained in Rook v. Fairrie.” He 
said: “. . . it is only by fixing the 
amount of the damages that a jury 
can indicate their sense, if they feel 
it, of the iniquity of the defendant’s 
defamatory statements and their 
conviction of the blamelessness of 
the plaintiff.” 

English juries are influenced by 
various circumstances in their in- 
clination to award high damages. 
England is the country of the big- 
gest circulation of newspapers in the 
world. The popular daily papers 
reach a circulation up to about two 
and a half million copies; some Sun- 
day papers exceed even this limit 
considerably. Counsels of the of- 
fended parties do not omit to point 
out that owing to this factor defa- 
mations become known to a vast 
public. The fact of these circula- 
tions is not unknown to the juries. 
They remember the exciting race for 
the Two Million mark fought out 
between the so-called national pa- 
pers in the thirties of this century. 
Lord Atkin stressed this point in 
the House of Lords. “No doubt,” he 
said in Ley v. Hamilton,” “in news- 
paper libels juries take into account 

4 (1988) 1948 L.T.R., p. 482. 
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the vast circulation which are just- 
ly claimed in present times.” (The 
proceedings took place in 1935.) 

References to the great financial 
resources of newspapers often made 
by counsels for the plaintiffs may 
also exercise a certain influence 
upon some members of the jury. 
Add to this the frequent experience 
that it affords a great satisfaction 
to the man in the street to be in the 
position of sitting as a judge in a 
case involving a powerful institution, 
the influence and importance of 
which always appeared overwhelm- 
ing to him and to make it clear to 
the newspaper that this time it is on 
the defensive. In addition, the fol- 
lowing circumstance may be 
stressed: If the criticism which the 
newspaper is called upon to justify 
is unpopular and not shared by the 
jury or by even some of its eloquent 
members, then the willingness to 
give high damages will be strength- 
ened by feelings of antipathy, what- 
ever the intrinsic merits of the criti- 
cism may be. On the whole, an un- 
friendly attitude toward a certain 
paper or the press in general may 
play an important part in the as- 
sessment of damages. 

The generosity of juries has 
caused the plaintiffs to see the prop- 
er reparation in the highest possible 
damages. In Rook v. Fairrie the 
plaintiff “wanted the full damages 
to which he would be entitled, not 
because he wanted the money, but 
because he wanted that award of 
damages as something which would 
show that his character was estab- 
lished. . . .” This means that even 
if the plaintiff is not materially in- 


17 (1941) 1 All ELR., p. from 
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terested in the sum he claims, he 
invites the jury to find high dam- 
ages in order to prove to the public, 
accustomed to extraordinarily high 
_damages, that his reputation has 
been completely re-established. 

Finally, the following considera- 
tion may induce the jury to assess 
large damages: In contrast to judges 
they cannot express their censure in 
respect of the defendant’s behavior. 
They have to be silent. “We are not 
allowed,” a jury may say, according 
to Atkinson, J., “to say what we 
think about this case, and we will 
give a very large sum, which will vin- 
dicate what we think.” ” 


HE influence of the pending 
threat of excessive damages 
upon the conduct of newspapers was 
shown by McCardie, J., when he 
said in Morris v. Baines: 
know quite well how large a num- 


ber of fraudulent or undesirable 
persons remain unexposed through 
the severity of the rules of law with 
respect to defendants in cases of de- 
famation. The public, too, often 
loses the protection that it so great- 
ly needs.” In fact, the press of the 
British Empire and also of the Unit- 
ed States has worked in the face of 
the permanent danger of high dam- 
ages which may result from a care- 
less sentence, a mistake, an unfor- 
tunate accident or even a misprint. 
“Speculating in damages has be- 
come almost a profession,” said an 
expert before a legislative commit- 
tee in Washington as early as 1879.” 


18 (1941) 1 All E.R., 299. 
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Since then conditions have deteri- 
orated. The great London newspa- 
pers employ “legal” editors who 
read the proofs, scrutinizing them 
with a view to detecting defama- 
tions which may be hidden behind 
apparently harmless expressions. Re- 
peatedly the effects of excessive dam- 
ages in Anglo-Saxon countries have 
been compared with the restrictions 
upon the freedom of the press in 
continental Europe. The press feels 
hampered in the exercise of criti- 
cism; even if sufficient proof is avail- 
able, newspapers rarely dare to jus- 
tify their statements before the 
court because, if they should not 
succeed, such attempts at justifica- 
tions may be taken as repetitions of 
the defamation. 

These conditions are thoroughly 
exploited in England and in the 
United States by people of doubtful 
reputation. Such people are not 
afraid of having their records dis- 
cussed in the courts, for they have 
nothing to lose; they are not de- 
terred by the costs which they 
would have to pay, if they lose the 
suit, for costs cannot be recovered 
from them since they are without 
means. This situation has been fre- 
quently and sharply criticized, and 
judges have condemned the hunt 
for damages in which the motive is 
more a quest for money than the 
rehabilitation of reputation. 

Judges and writers are fully 
aware of the difficulties connected 
with the assessment of damages in 
libel actions. Writers say: “In ac- 
tions of defamation there is no 
method of measuring the money 
value of such injuries and the only 
limit to the damages to be award- 


ed is that they must be reasonable 
in amount.” Lord Watson, in Bray 
v. Ford, stated that in libel “the as- 
sessment of damages does not de- 
pend upon any definite rule.” ” 

Two members of the New York 
bar who discussed the American 
practice in libel actions in recent 
times came to the following conclu- 
sion: “To transmute reputations 
into gold is beyond the capacity of 
man. We must first find a new Phil- 
osopher’s Stone.” * 

We meet similar ideas in the prac- 
tice of the law. “It is very difficult,” 
Greer, L. J., said in Youssoupoff v. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,™ “to put a 
money figure upon the mental pain 
and suffering. . . .” and Maugham, 
L. J., likewise in the court of ap- 
peal, found in Ley v. Hamilton™ 
the following expression for the same 
idea: “Compensation for an injured 
reputation or injured feelings is a 
matter not easily capable of being 
assessed.” These difficulties were 
mentioned in the House of Lords by 
Lord Atkin in Ley v. Hamilton,” 
when he referred to the incorrect 
view regarding the assessment of 
damages for defamation taken by 
the court of appeal: “It is impos- 
sible to track down the scandal, to 
know what quarters the poison may 
reach; it is impossible to weigh at 
all closely the compensation, which 
will recompense a man or a woman 
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for the insult offered or the pain of 
a false accusation.” 

In an American judgment” it 
was said: “The wrath or personal 
indignation aroused in the defamed 
cannot be computed or compensat- 
ed in damages.” 

In great detail Sir Wilfrid Greene, 
M. R., dealt with the difficulties 
connected with the assessment of 
damages in the recent case of Rook 
v. Farrie” He stated: “. .. in a 
libel action, the damages awarded 
are, for the most part, often entirely 
without any real connection with 
any pecuniary loss at all... . When 
one is dealing with damages in a 
libel case, one is endeavoring to ex- 
press in terms of money several dif- 
ferent things which are not really 
susceptible of a money valuation in 
any true sense. One is considering 
the injury which the plaintiff has 
suffered, which may or may not be 
capable of pecuniary valuation. One 
is considering the conduct of the de- 
fendant, because one may award 
punitive or exemplary damages 
against him. One is considering the 
deterrent effect, and so forth... . 
One is dealing with a type of dam- 
ages upon which there may be a 
very wide divergence of opinion 
without either of two extremes fall- 
ing into what may be described as 
an entirely erroneous estimate!” 

Thus the assessment of damages 
is often but a game of chance. Juries 
cannot be blamed too much, for 
they are sometimes faced with a 
problem which the learned judges 
cannot solve. 


2? Buckwalter v. Gossow (1907) 75 Kans. 
147, 88 Pac. 742, _— by F. V. Harper, 
A Treatise on the Law of Torts (Indianapo- 
lis, 1988), p. 497. 
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NE thing is incontestable: Ju- 
ries generally award far higher 
damages than learned judges would 
do. A recent example is significant. 
Libel actions in war time are 
tried in Great Britain by a judge 
sitting alone. In the recent case of 
Rook v. Fairrie® the defamation 
was so grave that it would certainly 
have induced a jury to increase the 
amount of damages beyond the ac- 
tual loss suffered by the plaintiff, 
expressing in this way the condem- 
nation of the defendant. Mean- 
while the judge assessed the dam- 
ages at £550, which the plaintiff 
thought to be an incomparably low 
amount. However, the judge in de- 
livering the judgment expressed his 
opinion of the defendant’s conduct 
by a censure. 

The plaintiff appealed—this was 
the first case in which the court of 
appeal had to consider the position 
with regard to an award of damages 
in a libel action given by a judge 
sitting alone—but the appeal was 
dismissed. It was said that whereas 
a jury can express condemnation of 
a defendant only by awarding heavy 
damages, a judge is not so limited, 
and, in the circumstances of the 
present case, the sum awarded 
should not be interfered with. 

In this decision a new idea ap- 
pears, which was formulated by Sir 
Wilfrid Greene, M. R., as follows:” 
“It seems to me that the fact that 
a judge can do what a jury cannot 
do except in figures—namely, ex- 
press his condemnation of a defend- 
ant who has published libels—is a 


matter which he may very well take 


2° (1941) 1 All E.R., p. 297. 
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into account in considering the 
quantum of damages which it is 
proper to award. ...I agree that 
this is a case when a jury might 
well have awarded a very much 
larger sum. . . .” 

Equally, in the case Citrine and 
Others v. Pountney, where the judge 
was sitting alone, the amount of 
damages awarded to the plaintiff 
was relatively low although the de- 
famation was very grave. The rea- 
son given was similar to that in 
Rook v. Fairrie. Stable, J., said: ™ 
“A jury could only express their 
view of a case in pounds, shillings 
and pence, and they awarded ex- 
emplary damages for that purpose. 
Had he (his Lordship) no other way 
of expressing his view of the libels 
and of the man who was responsi- 
ble, he would have awarded a very 
large sum of money, indeed. But he 
could express his views in terms 
much clearer than was possible in 
money.” 

But this trend to moderate dam- 
ages seemed to be discontinued when 
a judge who was also sitting with- 
out a jury awarded £3,500 to a 
plaintiff in a libel action although 
the defamation was rather doubt-. 
ful.” In the article complained of, a 
certain group were criticized, but 
the plaintiff was not mentioned and .- 
the defendant contended that the 
article did not refer to him. As the 
court of appeal reversed this judg- 
ment, the British newspaper world 
may feel relieved, all the more as 
the court called the amount of dam- 
ages awarded by the trial judge “ex- 
travagant.” 


81 The Times, May 7, 1940, p. 2. 
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Finally, another factor which con- 
tributes to the awarding of high 
damages should not be overlooked. 
It is well known that laymen are 
inclined to go to the extremes in 
both directions as regards the 
measure of penalties. Therefore, in 
many countries juries are called 
upon to decide the question of guilt 
only, while the learned judge fixes 
the extent of the penalty. If in 
Anglo-Saxon countries the learned 
judges had been entrusted with the 
duty of assessing damages, they 
would have awarded lower, very 
much lower damages, even in cases 
where, in their opinion, punitive 
damages should have been awarded. 
Greer, L. J., expressed this view dis- 
tinctly in Ley v. Hamilton: * “In my 
judgment, the amount . . . was in 
excess of anything which any twelve 
men could reasonably assess as the 
right amount of the punitive dam- 
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ages to be imposed upon the defen- 
dant.” 

The efforts to reform the law of 
libel in Great Britain have been di- 
rected particularly toward the broad 
principle that damages should not 
be awarded unless there is evidence 
of actual damage sustained. Several 
times the courts have approached 
this question. In some of the libel 
cases mentioned above, judges of 
higher courts have criticized ver- 
dicts on the ground that damages 
awarded by juries were out of pro- 
portion to the loss which the of- 
fended person has suffered. Maug- 
ham, L. J., stressing this point in 
Ley v. Hamilton," went a step fur- 
ther. “The verdict for £5,000 dam- 
ages is, however,” he said, “obvious- 
ly one which cannot be described as 
a fair and reasonable compensation 
for the damage which the plaintiff 
has suffered. . . .” 
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Differences Among Newspaper 
Body Types in Readability 


By Miles A. Tinker and Donald G. Paterson 
Professors Tinker and Paterson, Department of 


Psychology, 


University of Minnesota, have 


made a number of significant studies of reada- 
bility of type. A research grant from the Minne- 
sota Graduate School made this study possible. 


O FAR as the writers are aware 
no quantitative measures of dif- 
ferences in speed of reading various 
newspaper type faces have been re- 
ported in the literature of journal- 
ism or typography.’ This means that 
newspaper publishers and editors are 
forced to select a particular type 
face on the basis of claims set forth 
by manufacturers and impressions 
of how one type face “looks” as 
compared with another. 

The writers, in 1986, made a sur- 
vey of styles of type faces used in 
front page body type composition 
and on editorial pages of eighty-nine 
newspapers, large and small, pub- 
lished throughout the United States. 
This survey revealed only fifteen 
different type faces in use. We se- 
lected the following seven most fre- 
quently used type faces for study: 
Ionic No. 5, Ideal, Excelsior, Regal 
No. 1, Century Expanded, Textype 
and Ionic No. 2. In addition, two 
relatively new type faces (Paragon 
and Opticon) were added. Figure 1 
gives a sample of each type face 
used. 

1This statement is made in spite of 
claims that “visibility meter’? measure- 


ments and “blink” measurements reflect 
differences in readability. The former meas- 


A speed of reading technique was 
employed to measure the relative 
readability of the nine type faces. 
The reading material consisted of 
Forms A and B of the Chapman- 
Cook Speed of Reading Test. In all 
comparisons Form A was printed in 
Ionic No. 5 type face as a stand- 
ard. Form B, which was read after 
Form A, was printed in one of the 
nine faces. In each test form there 
were thirty items of thirty words 
each. Five items were grouped to- 
gether in each of six paragraphs. All 
material was printed in 7 point solid 
type, 12 picas wide, on newsprint. 

Performance on Form B is equiv- 
alent to that on Form A on the 
average. However, since there is 
sometimes a variation from equiva- 
lence due to factors other than 
sampling errors,” it is necessary to 
use a control group. 

Nine groups of 100 subjects (high 


ures perceptibility of type at the threshold 
and the latter is a measure of eyelid re- 
flexes during reading. In neither case is 
there convincing proof available as to their 
bas 5 a as measure of of reading. 
A. Tinker and D. G. Paterson, 
“studies of BY hical Factors Influenc- 
of ing: XIII. Methodological 
Caos derations,” J. Appl. Psychol., 1936, 
20:182-145; Paterson and Tinker, How to 
Make Type Readable (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1940). 
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FIGURE I 


Standard: Ionic No. 5 


11. When my mother saw the marks 
of muddy shoes on the floor, and all 
over the nice clean beds, she was sur- 

rised to see how careful the children 
fad been. 12. When the little boy 


Control: Ionic No. 5 


11. Frank had been e a let- 
ter from his brother for several days; 
so aS soon as he found it on the 
kitchen table he ate it as teeny as 
possible. 12. A certain doctor living 


Opticon 


11. Frank had been expecting a 
letter from his brother for several 
days; so as soon as he found it on the 
kitchen table he ate it as quickly as 
possible. 12. A certain doctor living 


Regal No. 1 


11. Frank had been expecting a let- 
ter from his brother for several days; 
30 as soon as he found it on the 
kitchen table he ate it as quickly as 
possible. 12. A certain doctor living 


Century Expanded 


11. Frank had been expecting a let- 
ter from his brother for several days; 
so as soon as he found it on the kitchen 
table he ate it as quickly as possible. 
12, A certain doctor living in a city 


Paragon 


11. Frank had been expecting a 
letter from his brother for several 
days; so as soon as he found it on the 
kitchen table he ate it as quickly as 
possible. 12. A certain doctor liv- 


Excelsior No. 2 


11. Frank had been expecting a let- 
ter from his brother for several days 
so as soon as he found it on 
kitchen table he ate it as quickly as 
possible. 12. A certain doctor living 


Ideal 


11. Frank had been expecting a 
letter from his brother for several 
days; so as soon as he found it on the 
kitchen table he ate it as quickly as 
possible. 12. A certain doctor living 


Ionic No 2 


11. Frank had been expecting a let- 
ter from his brother for several days; 
so .as soon as he found it on the 
kitchen table he ate it as quickly as 
possible. 12. A certain doctor living 


Textype 


11. Frank had been expecting a letter 
from his brother for several days; so as 
soon as he found it on the kitchen table 
he ate it as quickly as possible. 12. A 
certain doctor living in a city near here 


Samples of Styles of Newspaper Type. (All copy set in 7 point solid, 12 picas wide.) 


school seniors) each were tested. In 
group I, the control group, the ty- 
pography was identical in Forms A 
and B (Ionic No. 5). Thus a correc- 
tion can be made in Groups II 
through IX (the experimental 
groups) for whatever deviation oc- 
curs between Forms A and B of the 
control group. In group II, and each 
of the successive groups, Ionic No. 


5 was compared with one of the 
other types. By computing the dif- 
ferences between speed of reading 
each of the type faces and Ionic No. 
5, one can discover the relative read- 
ability of the nine type faces. 

The subjects were tested in small 
groups. Prior to testing, all tests 
were shuffled together in a syste- 
matic manner so that, in any group 
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TABLE I 
Newspaper Type Faces 


Note: Differences given are for the mean score on Form A minus the corrected 
mean score on Form B. In all test groups Forms A and B were identical typographi- 
cally, being printed in 7 point solid, 12 picas wide, on newsprint. Form A in all test 
groups was printed in Ionic No. 5 type face as the standard of comparison. Form B 
' varied from test group to test group in style of type face. The mean score is the average 
number of paragraphs of thirty words each in the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading 
Test (six-unit printing arrangement) read in one and three-quarter minutes. In each 


test group N = 100 students. 


Differences between 
corrected means* in: 
Test Test Form and Para- Per 
Group Type Face Mean P.E. graphs Cent r D/PE. 
M diff. 
, Ionic No. 
I tonic No. 5 1443 98 
A, Ionic No. 5 13.93 24 
B Opticon 1449 +208 7880 7.49 
A, Ionic No. 5 14.16 26 
A, Ionic No. 5 13.51 24 
IV B, Century Expanded 13.82 20 + 88 6.1 76 5.83 
A, Ionic No. 5 14.40 2A 
A, Ionic No. 5 14.40 27 
vi B, Excelsior 14.64 24 + .76 53 83 6.11 
A, Ionic No. 5 14.36 26 
Vil B. Ideal 14.50 23 + .66 4.6 86 4.96 
A, Ionic No. 5 18.86 21 
A, Ionic No. 5 18.92 28 


* The differences in column 5 are “corrected” by the amount of the difference between 
| ad mean scores of Form A and Form B of Test Group I, which serves as a control group. 


correction amounts to 0.52 paragraphs for each 


tested, there were approximately the 
same number of tests for each type 
face in the series. After the testing 
was completed, the tests were sorted 
into the appropriate groups as listed 
in Table I. Scores were then tabu- 
lated and the computations made. 
The detailed statistical results for 
the nine comparisons are given in 


Table I. The entries in this table 


test group comparison. See footnote 2. 


have been arranged in order from 
the type face showing the greatest 
difference from the standard (Ionic 
No. 5) to the one showing the least 
difference. 

It will be noted that the three 
most readable type faces are Opti- 
con, Regal No. 1 and Century Ex- 
panded. Text set in these three type 
faces are read 6.1 to 7.8 per cent 


B, Textype 13.70 22 
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faster than the standard. Paragon, 
Excelsior and Ideal group them- 
selves as being read significantly 
faster than the standard (4.6 to 5.6 
per cent). Ionic No. 2 and Textype 
are read slightly faster than the 


standard but the differences are not 
statistically significant. 

In this study, using 900 adult 
readers, it happens that Ionic No. 5, 
the standard, was read more slowly 
than any other type face. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Risp anp Fa. or tHe House 
or Uuistein. By Herman UIl- 
stein. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1948. 308 pp. $3.00. 


HIS is the fascinating story of 

how, within two generations, an 
insignificant German publishing con- 
cern became the most powerful 
owner in the Reich of a group of 
daily newspapers, illustrated week- 
lies, purveyors of inexpensive edi- 
tions of the German classics and 
contemporaneous German literature, 
even of a world-wide ladies’ fashion 
pattern service—only to be dispos- 
sessed by the grasping Nazis on 
their assumption of power soon after 
1933. 

The narrative of what happened 
to the House of Ullstein is symbolic 
of what has been the fate of many 
a German publishing concern, espe- 
cially if Jewish-owned. Relentlessly 
pursuing their policy of driving the 
Jew out of all cultural positions, the 
Nazis made the Ullstein brothers, as 
the author describes in detail, sell 
out for a paltry sum, then gouged 
even this money out of the hapless 
one-time millionaires when they de- 
cided to emigrate. 

Herman Ullstein, the author—the 
youngest of the five brothers—has 
rendered a service to American 
journalism which is somewhat simi- 
lar to that rendered American edu- 
cation by Gregor Ziemer’s “Educa- 
tion for Death,” to religion by Stu- 
art Herman’s “It’s Your Souls They 
Want” or to the economic world by 
Douglas Miller’s “You Can’t Do 
Business With Hitler.” It is the most 
revealing book on journalism under 
Nazism thus far written, so far as 


15? 


the reviewer knows. The abject 
depths of servility to which Nazi 
journalism has sunk are vividly por- 
trayed. 

Writing vigorously, lucidly and 
with an amazing mastery of Ameri- 
can slang expressions, Herman Ull- 
stein traces the rise of his publish- 
ing firm from the days when, in 
1877, his father, Leopold Ullstein, 
decided to take a hand in the shap- 
ing of German thought by buying 
the diminutive and financially tu- 
bercular Berliner Zeitung. Wealthy 
paper manufacturer that he was, 
Leopold Ullstein had had many 
dealings with publishing houses and 
was not exactly a novice in the 
newspaper game. 

To journalists interested in the 
business and mechanical side of 
newspaperdom, there is much food 
for thought in the chapters describ- 
ing how, step by step, the Ullsteins 
forged their way to the top. Novel 
methods of advertising, new ideas 
in circulation, colorful presentation 
of world news, foresighted emphasis 
on the picture as one of the most 
potent educational influences—all 
these received pioneer treatment by 
the indefatigable Ullsteins and their 
unusually alert associates. Indeed, 
Herman Ullstein can boast that his 
firm gave the publishers of Life the 
idea of changing this American 
weekly into the richly illustrated or- 
gan that it now is. 

But perhaps the greatest service 
the author has rendered is his ex- | 
position of how the democratic press | 
of the short-lived, ill-fated republi- © 
can era of Germany failed properly 
to organize against Nazism. Therein 
lies a warning to America. “It can’t 
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happen here” is a statement which 
the reviewer, in the course of his 
lecture travels over 45,000 miles of 
American territory, has often heard 
from complacent American publish- 
ers. These gentlemen take freedom 
of the press for granted. 

That’s what the exponents of the 
German democracy also did. So they 
failed to watch their own staffs, 
only to awaken rudely when it was 
too late, and to find out that many 
of their most trusted collaborators 
had secretly been Nazis for years. 
Nor did they champion their de- 
mocracy nearly as vigorously as its 
enemies, headed by the Nazis, de- 
nounced it. As Mr. Ullstein puts it, 
“It was left to the National Social- 
ists to recognize the value of propa- 
ganda.” 

Gradually a spirit of resignation 
came over them, when the rabble- 
rousing Adolf Hitler drew adherents 
much as the Pied Piper of Hameln 
enticed children. Resignation soon 
gave place to fear, as Mr. Ullstein 
shows, and all his efforts to enlist 
other publishers in various parts of 
Germany to take an aggressive 
stand against Nazism proved fruit- 
less. The chapter entitled “The Un- 
exploited Power” deserves special at- 
tention by all true lovers of liberty. 

Aside from being a gripping story 
of German journalistic enterprise, 
the Ullstein book in its closing ‘thap- 
ter reveals many hitherto unknown 
details concerning the German poli- 
tical world immediately before and 
after the seizure of power by the 
Nazis. 

Louts P. Locuner 
Associated Press 
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We Cannor Escape History. By 
John T. Whitaker. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1943. 374 
pp. $2.75. 


HIS is contemporary history told 

with feeling and with unusual 
literary skill. Don’t look for accounts 
of Mr. Whitaker’s reportorial experi- 
ences. His book might well have been 
written by an experienced diplomat 
—granted that such an informed per- 
son could write with Mr. Whitaker’s 
clarity and honesty—so infrequently 
does the author refer to his journal- 
istic career. “We Cannot Escape His- 
tory” is a brilliant interpretation of 
European and Asiatic events since 
the Axis gorillas first turned their 
talents toward the construction of 
war machines. Only when they have 
a bearing on the wider surge of world 
happenings does Mr. Whitaker inject 
personal conversations and experi- 
ences. 

But while few reportorial adven- 
tures are described in it, the book is 
worthy because of Mr. Whitaker’s 
long experience at the heart of world 
affairs. He was eternally close to 
crises—close enough to have the 
true story of the murder of Roehm 
and of Hitler’s snivelling breakup on 
that eerie and bloody night. Close 
enough to have had from Mussolini 
himself his cynical calculations on 
when to attack France. Close enough, 
indeed, to have had from Litvinov 
the reasons for the Soviet pact with 
Germany. 

“IT stood that night before the 
Kremlin, its battlements bathed in 
moonlight and St. Basil’s Church 
looming up like a dream from the 
Arabian Nights,” he recalls after the 
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Litvinov interview. “The tempera- 
ture was forty degrees below zero and 
I could hear the crunch of a boot on 
the snow a mile away. I have never 
felt such sadness. I wanted the 
Slavs on our side in the coming war. 
I thought that we Americans, thanks 
to our isolationism, had lost a mighty 
ally against Germany and Japan.” 

The Library of Congress should 
purchase the volume in quantity lots 
and deliver the batch to the nearby 
Senate and House office buildings 
with pages and paragraphs marked 
for easy reading by those politicians 
who have “played ostrich until their 
shoulders stooped” (Mr. Whitaker 
applies the phrase to certain pre-war 
French politicians). Since some of 
those in our own Capitol who are 
still referred to by lazy copyreaders 
as “solons” have never been exposed 
to a volume of history, for sheer 
novelty’s sake they might pick up 
and skim “We Cannot Escape His- 
tory.” Who can say that the result 
might not be of public benefit, even 
though Mr. Whitaker himself appar- 
ently believes that the group which 
will eventually decide the post-war 
issue of our survival are the Ameri- 
cans now at the front? 

Newspaper men who read the vol- 
ume will mark the turn in the writ- 
ings of their confreres on the foreign 
front—not a new turn but a ten- 
dency. Sheean, Mowrer, Stowe, 
Chamberlain and others have writ- 
ten their histories and interpretations 
in the past, playing down the Richard 
Harding Davis exploits. Now comes 
Mr. Whitaker to fit the European 
picture into the Russian and Asiatic, 
giving the consequences of events on 
a global canvas. Today’s foreign cor- 
respondent thinks no longer in terms 
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of one national state, but of a more 
integrated picture. 
D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 
* * 


GuapaLcanaL Diary. By Richard 
Tregaskis. New York: Random 
House. 1943. 263 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


HEN the first wave of marines 

landed on Guadalcanal on Au- 
gust 7, Richard Tregaskis was not 
far behind. Because stopping the 
Japanese in the Solomons was of 
some strategic importance, because 
this was our first offensive action 
after a long retreat, because we 
needed a psychological shot in the 
arm to pick up our low morale—it 
was no wonder that this bitter 
slugging match between small but 
fairly equal forces on this speck of 
land achieved a prominence that 
latter and larger battles will not at- 
tain. Editors and readers were hun- 
gry for news of Americans fighting 
with their face to the enemy, and 
this was it. Mr. Tregaskis, repre- 
senting INS, was one of two cor- 
respondents on the ground. It was 
a nice spot, professionally. 

When a patrol or a_ skirmish 
looked like copy, Tregaskis tagged 
along. He got into several tight 
spots and spent some hours trying 
to make himself invisible to enemy 
snipers—no mean trick for his six 
foot seven. But the most formidable 
thing that hit him was a bug that 
laid him low for several days, and 
when he left Guadalcanal on Sep- 
tember 26 his principal incentives 
apparently were his inability to get 
size 14 shoes on the island and the 
persistent silence of his home office. 

His last bit of action came on the 
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way home on September 26, when 
enemy planes attacked the B-17 he 
was riding over Bougainville. (“I 
thought what I always think in such 
moments: that I was a damned fool 
to get myself into such a spot as 
this.”) He caught a Liberator to 
Honolulu, landing there with 50 
cents and a “satchelful of notes.” 
Early in November he had got the 
manuscript for his book off to the 
INS office in New York, filled him- 
self with steak, anointed himself 
once more with clean hot water and 
made ready to hop a plane back to 
the southwest Pacific. The manu- 
script arrived in New York Novem- 
ber 10. Three days later Random 
House had accepted it for publica- 
tion, and a few days later the Book- 
of-the-Month Club had laid its gold- 
en finger upon the book. It was as 
simple as that. At 26, Richard Tre- 
gaskis was to be a well-read war 
correspondent. 

“Guadalcanal Diary” has entries 
for most of the days Mr. Tregaskis 
was on the island—there was plenty 
of action in the first bitter weeks 
of what an INS postscript calls the 
American Gethsemane. It is a simple 
straightforward account, taking in at 
one time only what one pair of eyes 
and one pair of ears could take in 
on one day (including “scuttlebutt,” 
the navy and marine word for the 
rumor that racked the island). This 
makes fast and good reading. There 
is almost no comment: another re- 
porter is quoted at one point as 
being gloomy about the whole situ- 
ation; a commanding officer at an- 
other station seems a little fussy— 
otherwise there is only the simple 
story with few adjectives and al- 
most no histrionics. The horror is 
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there but swiftly and plainly told. 

The neatest touch in the book is 
Mr. Tregaskis’ portrait of the ma- 
rine before and after. These young 
men approached their job with 
swagger and tough tongues, but 
when the invasion loomed they were 
quiet and pale about the gills, and 
during their first hours they hesi- 
tated before obstacles and fired in- 
cessantly through the night at 
every shadow. When reinforcements 
came some weeks later, they came 
with swagger and loud talk. Along 
the waterfront, watching them, 
stood some quiet young men, calm 
and competent fighters now, content 
to leave the surface toughness to 
the freshmen. (“Chees,” said one of 
the veterans, “these guys want to 
tell ws about the war.”) 

There is almost nothing about the 
mechanics of reporting a war, and 
in even so simple a thing as the 
strategy of a skirmish we get a 
worm’s-eye view, and sometimes a 
fuzzy one at that. The book should 
be read for entertainment, not in- 
formation. 

Kansas State College 
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Excuance By Max Hill. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1942. 
312 pp. $2.50. 


Toxyo Recorp. By Otto D. Tolis- 
chus. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. 1943. vi + 462 pp. $3.00. 


REIGN correspondents—espe- 

cially the remaining few who 
haven’t written books—sometimes 
refer to their colleagues’ efforts as 
“The Rover Boys Abroad Series.” 
This of course is unfair generaliza- 
tion. America’s foreign correspon- 
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dents are important people; their 
level of competence and of analyti- 
cal insight is astonishingly high. 
Moreover, a handful of the scores of 
their books in the last decade pos- 
sess lasting value by virtue of their 
penetration, their objectivity, their 
thoroughness, their significance as 
records of the critical periods 
through which their authors have 
lived and worked: Duranty’s “I 
Write As I Please,” John Whitak- 
er’s “And Fear Came,” Mowrer’s 
“Germany Turns the Clock Back,” 
to name a few. The future will find 
them not only on journalistic read- 
ing lists but on the shelves of stu- 
dents of politics, international af- 
fairs, history. 

Mr. Tolischus’ “Tokyo Record” 
can instantly be assigned a place in 
this group. I think it measurably 
the best of the dozen or so books 
written by American correspond- 
ents assigned to the Far East, and 
one of the best by any correspond- 
ent anywhere. Its qualities, of 
course, are those that have made 
Mr. Tolischus a top-ranking news- 
paper man: scholarly thoroughness 
of investigation; sound logic, cou- 
pled with a skepticism that never 
descends to the level of the merely 
cynical; sympathetic understanding 
of subject matter and audience; lack 
of dogma and advance judgment; 
and skillfully simple, direct writing. 

Mr. Tolischus was assigned to 
Tokyo early in 1941 to replace Hugh 
Byas as New York Times repre- 
sentative (he also represented the 
London Times). His “record” starts 
as the President Coolidge slipped 
out of the Golden Gate on January 
24, and ends as the Gripsholm car- 
ried him and some 1,500 other re- 
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patriates into New York Harbor in 
August, 1942. If it told no more of 
those nineteen months than his per- 
sonal experiences it would be a val- 
uable book, for it gives a prime pic- 
ture of a crack American newspa- 
per man at work in a warring coun- 
try—facing censorship, digging be- 
hind the event for its meaning, eval- 
uating the crafty utterances of “of- 
ficial spokesmen,” cultivating news 
sources that let him know what was 
really going on. Racing for the ca- 
ble head at Lourengo Marques, too 
—and as disappointed as a cub in 
South Bend, Ind., at being scooped. 

It tells also of the unexpected 
courage with which its author faced 
torture when the Japanese police 
tried to force him, in the spring of 
1942, to state falsely that he was a 
spy. “I had one deathly fear,” he 
says, as the torture began. “All my 
life I had escaped physical pain. . . . 
Could they break me?” They didn’t. 

But the primary value in the long 
book lies in its careful analysis of 
the character of Japan and the Jap- 
anese, and of the political and so- 
cial developments in Japan that 
smoothed the road to Pearl Harbor. 
Mr. Tolischus informed himself of 
Japanese history and thinking as 
few Far Eastern scholars have done. 
He started with “the two bibles of 
Japanese religion, patriotism and 
imperialism,” the “Kojiki” and the 
“Nihongi,” and he went down the 
long centuries through the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate and the Meiji Res- 
toration to the current Showa era 
(Showa means “Radiant Peace”!); 
and on the basis of this kind of 
study he came to understand the 
psychological, spiritual and social 
forces that brought Tojo and the 
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Kwantung Army to the driver’s 
seat. His explanation of the Japa- 
nese theocracy and its meaning in 
putting Japan into her mid-twenti- 
eth century position is by many de- 
grees the most satisfactory among 
the recent crop of books on Japan, 
most of which have tried to explain 
both. 

Along with this picture of the 
underlying factors in Japan’s posi- 
tion in 1941, Mr. Tolischus pre- 
sents a detailed and, I believe, alto- 
gether sound story of the overt acts 
of that crucial year. The rise and 
fall of the ambitious and cunning 
Matsuoka; the impact of Japan’s 
venture into Indo-China and of 
American and British freezing of 
Japanese assets; the changing gov- 
ernmental pattern leading through 
two Konoye cabinets to that of 
Tojo in October; the economic pres- 
sures that many thought would 
force Japan to her knees; the “peace 
efforts” of Nomura and Kurusu— 
the course this panorama laid to- 
ward the crime of December 7 is 
sharply portrayed. 

I have said that Mr. Tolischus 
shows “sympathetic understanding” 
of Japan in 1941. This does not im- 
ply his approval. It does mean that, 
reserving his judgment, he was able 
to see Japan as she saw herself, to 
give his reader a searching and bril- 
liant account of Japanese thought, 
impulse and action. 

“Exchange Ship,” whose author 
was chief of the Tokyo Associated 
Press bureau on December 7, covers 
precisely the period Mr. Tolischus 
describes. It recites many of the 
same anecdotes, and Mr. Hill, like 
Mr. Tolischus, was imprisoned after 
Pearl Harbor. But there the similar- 


ity ends. “Exchange Ship” is en- 
tertaining, but it is sketchy and su- 
perficial. Comparison to “Tokyo 
Record” is all to its disadvantage. 
V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
* 


or THE By Robert Wild- 
er. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1943. xii + 244 p. Ill. $2.50. 


EPORTORIAL reminiscences 

are a dime a dozen these days 
and the time is fast approaching 
when they’ll be a drug on the mar- 
ket. War correspondents turn them 
out as regularly as they eat and 
sleep—or more so; country editors 
roll them off the press to empty the 
purses of the city slickers; metro- 
politan brass hats recall their eva- 
nescent greatness. 

Some of this material is worth 
keeping, much of it merely ephem- 
eral. This reviewer is afraid that 
Mr. Wilder’s book falls in this lat- 
ter classification. Not that much of 
it isn’t good reading. There are yarns 
here such as you'll hear spinning 
around many a copydesk after “thir- 
ty’—but, at the same time, no 
classic to ring down the years. 

Mr. Wilder is a good feature 
writer. He knows people and queer 
tales when he sees and hears them. 
He has a deft, sure touch on the 
keys. Still— 

The one question a journalism 
teacher is likely to ask in looking at 
a book of this kind is, “What bene- 
fit will a journalism student derive 
from reading it?” On this basis, I’m 
afraid, the answer on “Out of the 
Blue” is negative. Outside of a cou- 
ple of spots where Mr. Wilder lifts 
the curtain on the news pageant, it 
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has little to offer the student in the 
way of knowledge or fact. 

Good reading, yes. Worth buying 
for your journalism library? Only if 
you've got lots of money to spend 
for any and every book that comes 
along. 

James L. C. Forp 
Montana State University 
* * * 


Done Mrrrors. By Jack 
Hasty. New York: Ives Wash- 
burn. 1948. xiii + 337 pp. $2.50. 


HIS book by Jack Hasty— 

christened John Eugene when 
he was born in Lafayette, Ind.—is a 
book to be read. It is not a text- 
book to be studied, though scat- 
tered through it, piecemeal, is as 
much solid advice on writing as I 
have seen in a textbook of the more 
conventional sort. 

It is about free-lance writing. 
The title, somewhat lugged in, 
comes from a boyhood experience 
with traveling magicians. The sub- 
title, “Admissions of Free-Lance 
Writer,” gives the clue to the fact 
that it is the inside story of this 
type of journalistic work. 

In essence it is the somewhat 
sketchy autobiography of a man 
who in something more than thirty 
years has been through about the 
whole gamut of possibilities as a 
writer. Mostly he has worked as a 
free-lance, on his own resources and 
nimble abilities, and with no steady 
monthly stipend. It is his own per- 
sonal story rather than any discus- 
sion or treatment of the general 
field. 

Mr. Hasty worked for a few years 
before World War I as a free-lance 
news reporter and news feature 
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writer, mainly in California. After 
he did his bit in the Marines, he 
came back to New York and took 
up publicity work. From this, he 
gravitated into advertising agency 
work. Then he went on into the 
new field of radio broadcasting that 
was just opening. 

More than half of “Done with 
Mirrors” is concerned with radio 
writing, directing and producing. In 
its later pages it concerns excur- 
sions into television, documentary 
motion pictures and magazine ar- 
ticles. It tells of the author’s wide 
experience in ghosting articles, 
speeches and even books. 

In all of these varied lines, Mr. 
Hasty has been unusually success- 
ful. He has been “big time” at his 
trade, and still is. He has been con- 
nected with much that is important 
in many fields. So he knows where- 
of he writes. 

And he has told it all in a most 
entertaining manner, as_ thrilling 
from first to lasi as the actual text 
of the script of one of “The Thrill 
Hunter” radio series which is given 
as an appendix. True illustrations, 
factual anecdotes, fictional examples 
created to get across a point—these 
follow one another in a rapid, 
though not always logical, parade 
through the book. Many of these 
references are inside stories of events 
familiar to readers from the out- 
side. 

The book should make excellent 
supplementary reading for classes 
in radio script writing. The details 
of this craft are developed at more 
length, with more information for 
the beginner, than are those of any 
other type of writing. 

The first part of the story, even 
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though dealing with a period of 
more than twenty-five years ago, is 
still sound advice to the neophyte 
feature writer. It emphasizes that 
the successful writer follows news 
events and trends, works hard and 
has many a failure. It will make 
plain to any beginner that free- 
lance writing of any kind is a hard 
row to hoe. This is a lesson that the 
teacher of journalism doesn’t al- 
ways get across to his students. 
Maybe this is the fault of the stu- 
dent who doesn’t realize the hard 
bumps to be met in trying to earn 
a living on his own resources. Mr. 
Hasty does his best to make it 
clear. 
Harry R. O’Brien 

Ohio State University 


Tue Orrice or War INFoRMATION. 
Special issue of Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Edited by Harwood L. 
Childs. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University. Spring, 1943. 188 
pp. $1.25. 


HIS IS a symposium by fifteen 

specialists. Elmer Davis, OWI 
director, writes on its goals and 
costs. Lester G. Hawkins, Jr., and 
George S. Pettee, members of the 
sources division, outline the organi- 
zation as of February, 1943, and 
identify the key personnel. Joseph 
Barnes, Alan Barth, Leonard Carl- 
ton and A. H. Feller, all of OWI, 
discuss various branches of the 
agency. 

Notable are the remarks on the 
Bureau of Intelligence, a branch in- 
tended to place the findings of so- 
cial science and current investiga- 
tions at the disposal of OWI policy- 
makers in a unified way. The loss 


of this bureau leaves OWI sub- 
stantially in the hands of newspa- 
per, radio, literary and business per- 
sonnel, without the services of sta- 
tistical and scientific specialists on 
social trends. “It is inconceivable,” 
says the editor’s note, “that gov- 
ernments in wartime, or at any 
other time, can function effectively 
without the kind of intelligence this 
bureau assembled.” 

Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard politi- 
cal scientist, writes on “Principles 
of Informational Strategy.” David 
Nelson Rowe, Princeton historian 
and lecturer on Far Eastern affairs, 
offers proposals as to symbolic ob- 
jectives and administrative frame- 
work of OWI’s Far Eastern out- 
posts. Robert J. Landry, radio ed- 
itor of Variety, discusses OWI from 
the point of view of the radio in- 
dustry; Walter Wanger, Hollywood 
producer, from that of the movie in- 
dustry; and Paul Scott Mowrer, ed- 
itor of the Chicago Daily News, 
from the angle of the newspaper 
men who receive its output. Mat- 
thew Gordon, chief, foreign service 
division of OWI, asserts, without 
presenting data, that OWI “has not 
made the Axis any happier.” 

Jerome S. Brunner, social psy- 
chologist of the Princeton Office of 
Public Opinion Research, presents 
carefully reasoned data on OWI’s 
effects on the United States public, 
including poll results that seem to 
show that OWI has not made the 
United States public much wiser. 
Millions, his data show, are un- 
touched, confused, suspicious, unin- 
formed, misinformed. “Most of 
OWI’s job still lies ahead,” he as- 
serts. 

Bruce Lannes SMITH 
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Pustic Revations 1y War AND 
Peace. By Rex F. Harlow. New 
‘ork: Harper & Brothers. 1942. 
xii + 220 pp. $3.00. 


HIS is an interesting addition 

to the growing list of books or 
public relations, publicity and prop- 
aganda—a list that was scanty until 
recently but now is increasing rap- 
idly. And it is distinctly a new kind 
of book on public relations. In no 
respect is it a manual or handbook; 
nowhere in it does a reader find any 
discussion of techniques, tools or 
media of publicity. Its entire con- 
cern is with principles, theories and 
philosophy of public relations. As 
the preface announces, “The book 
is believed to be the first which dis- 
cusses public relations as a social 
science.” Hence, while the book pre- 
sents few “practical ideas” for be- 
ginners, it will probably be more 
satisfying and more challenging to 
experienced public relations work- 
ers than many other books in the 
field. 

The author has been for some 
years associate professor of public 
relations at Stanford University and 
is now president of the American 
Council on Public Relations, an or- 
ganization of some 2,700 members 
in various public relations activi- 
ties. The book is first of a series of 
six “Public Relations Studies,” to 
be published in the next year or two 
under the sponsorship of the Coun- 
cil and under the editorship of its 
president. Much of the material is 
taken from proceedings and discus- 
sions of the Council. 

Most striking is the author’s dis- 
tinction between publicity and pub- 
lic relations. Publicity he largely ig- 
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nores or treats only as a tool, used 
sometimes but not always to serve 
public relations in its broader scope. 
In defending this point of view, 
the author traces the develop- 
ment of the last four decades, from 
the earliest defensive “handouts” oc- 
casioned by popular criticism of 
business, through “trouble-shooting” 
and “first aid” publicity as well as 
“press agentry,” to a modern con- 
ception stated thus: “Public rela- 
tions work is here presented as the 
science through which an organiza- 
tion can consciously attempt to ful- 
fill its social responsibilities, and so 
secure the public recognition and 
approval necessary for success.” 
Among the thirteen chapters, an 
oldster in public relations will prob- 
ably be most interested in any of 
these: “Five Divisions of Public Re- 
lations,” which defines many elu- 
sive terms; “The Governing Laws 
of Public Relations Work,” seven in 
all, of which the first is honesty; 
and “Common Errors in Public Re- 
lations Work.” The closest approach 
to “techniques” is in a chapter on 
“The Content of Public Relations,” 
in which are outlined seven aspects 
of an institution that may be 
stressed in a public relations ef- 
fort. Materials of the American 
Council are used most effectively in 
two long chapters of “Questions and 
Answers” adapted from the discus- 
sions of fourteen short courses held 
in eight cities since August, 1989— 
eighty-one questions on public rela- 
tions, public opinion, consumer re- 
lations, labor relations, government 
relations, work in progress and ca- 
reers, all answered by experts. To 
conclude the book, one chapter ana- 
lyzes interestingly the new public 
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relations problems brought by the 
war, and another indulges in prophe- 
cy of a post-war future in which 
public relations may become a pro- 
fession ranking with the law in re- 
spectability and usefulness to busi- 
ness, industry and government. 

Because of its emphasis on social 
science aspects, the book is replete 
in concise, effective, quotable defini- 
tions, ranging from propaganda to 
opinion measurement, without being 
loaded with “the abracadabra of 
scientific or pseudoscientific formu- 
lae.” The tone of the entire book is 
set by such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing, which whets one’s appetite 
for the other books of the series: 


One shudders to think of the possible 
evil consequences which could grow 
out of our developing in this country 
a considerable group of men and wo- 
men with the knowledge and skill to 
utilize effectively the tools of public 
relations — especially propaganda — 
but without the moral and ethical con- 
trols of sound character. The more ex- 
pert an individual becomes in handling 
these tools, the more dangerous he can 


be to society. 
Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 
* * * 


Pusuiciry—How to Puan, Pro- 
pucE AND Puace Ir. By Herbert 
M. Baus. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1942. xix+ 252 pp. 
$3.00. 


S A BOOK meant to give de- 
tailed information about the 

job of planning, producing and plac- 
ing publicity, this is one of the best 
yet written. However, frequent use 
of press agent slang—‘puffing,” 
“ gagged up,” “mug sh ots,” “catar- 
acts of canned copy,” “brightened 
by a pretty leg”—especially in the 


first half of the book, plus emphasis 
on the “inevitable queen,” cast the 
shadow of ballyhoo on a volume de- 
voted largely to sound practice. Un- 
fortunately also, the author says 
much to further the impression that 
a very, very large number of news- 
paper men have a price—usually re- 
lated to a bottle of whisky. 

Mr. Baus opens with the routine 
discussion of publicity, public rela- 
tions, propaganda and advertising, 
then launches into a chapter on 
media which leaves little unsaid. His 
discussion of newspaper pages and 
departments seems unnecessarily 
long, but he does an excellent job 
of presenting all the other tradi- 
tional media and in addition gives 
attention to several media which 
heretofore have been slighted. 

The beginner of intelligence and 
ambition should have little trouble 
doing a passable job if he follows 
the pattern Mr. Baus lays down in 
his chapter on planning, and many 
a veteran can get a tip here and 
there from the discussions on culti- 
vation of people, use of publicity 
committees and scheduling. 

The chapter on “How to Produce 
Publicity” might well have been ti- 
tled “101 Sources of Publicity” 
since the author discusses every 
known source and does the job with 
characteristic thoroughness. Espe- 
cially good is his coverage of cre- 
ated news, plugs and radio. 

Declaring that “the publicity ex- 
perts who specialize on placement 
are the ones who command public- 
ity’s best reputations and biggest 
salaries,” Mr. Baus does his best 
work in the chapter on placement. 
He emphasizes many points with in- 
teresting anecdotes and presents in- 
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formation of special value on ed- 
itor, reporter and photographer re- 
lationships and on delivery meth- 
ods, then tops the chapter with ten 
sage commandments on “planting.” 

Having told his readers how to 
do a workman-like job of planning, 
producing and placing publicity, Mr. 
Baus discusses with candor the 
prospects of the man or woman con- 
sidering publicity as a vocation. 
And he doesn’t mince words about 
the disadvantages of publicity work, 
his very blunt advice being: “If you 
like an ordered life skip this busi- 
ness.” 

This volume, quite naturally, will 
be of greatest value to those con- 
sidering the publicity field or new to 
its duties, but it will bear reading 
also by the veterans. It is to be re- 
gretted that the book possesses, in 
parts, the tinge of ballyhoo and 
that the author fails to put greater 
stress on one idea he expressed— 
“quality of material is the first es- 
sential of publicity.” Missing, too, 
is material much needed to create 
the realization that publicity, like 
journalism, calls for ethical stand- 
ards, at least if the practitioner is to 
rise above the status of a ballyhoo 
artist. 

W. Emerson Reck 
Colgate University 


* 


TecHNICAL JOURNALISM. By F. W. 
Beckman and Harry R. O’Brien. 
Ames, Ia.: Iowa State College 
Press. 1942. viii-415 pp. $3.00. 


HIS is the second revision of a 
book which first appeared in 
1927 under the title “Technical 
Writing of Farm and Home.” Its 
present title, the same as that of its 


first revision in 1937, indicates the 
broadened nature of the contents, 
which include consideration of the 
growing specializations within jour- 
nalism in such fields as engineering, 
home economics, science, manufac- 
turing, business and agriculture. 

The authors represent an unusual 
combination of experience—weekly 
and daily newspaper publishing, 
magazine editing, magazine writing, 
photography and teaching. They 
know their subject from all these 
angles. Their present revision shows 
practical improvements obviously 
based on experience in using the 
book in journalism teaching. Many 
of the less practical assignments at 
the ends of chapters have been elim- 
inated and more practical ones have 
been included. 

The book is divided into two 
parts, “News of Special Fields” and 
“The Feature Article.” Both sec- 
tions of the book are valuable to 
the teacher who wishes to emphasize 
any of numerous specialties in tech- 
nical journalistic writing. The first 
part, consisting of 20 chapters, is 
particularly valuable in showing the 
opportunities in specialized, technic- 
al journalism and in showing adap-. 
tation of the writing techniques to 
these specialized fields. In this re- 
spect, “Technical Journalism” is 
presently without competition 
among college textbooks. 

The chapter “News of Special 
Fields” has been expanded and gives 
more specific ideas about news of 
these special fields than were in- 
cluded in the 1937 revision. The 
chapter “News and Its Ramifica- 
tions” is an excellent addition, which 
shows the big possibilities of find- 
ing stories of technical content for 
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varied interest groups. It points out 
by specific examples the overlap- 
ping interest of one interest group 
with another. Another new and val- 
uable chapter is the one on “Cam- 
pus News,” a frank recognition of 
the tremendous technical news 
sources in our colleges and univer- 
sities. Perhaps to avoid unseeming 
emphasis on the academic, many 
other textbook writers have dwelt 
too lightly on the potentialities of 
campus news sources. Mr. O’Brien’s 
long experience as a magazine free 
lance and staff writer and Mr. Beck- 
man’s experience as a women’s mag- 
azine editor enable them to exploit 
campus possibilities without any 
false modesty. 

A useful chapter, “Photographic 
Illustration,” probably the result of 
Mr. O’Brien’s thorough study as an 
advanced amateur and as a free 
lance, is included. Other valuable 
chapters added to the present revi- 
sion are “Technical Research Re- 
ports,” “Routine News Form” and 
“Columns, Briefs and Notes.” 
These three new chapters include 
discussion of those types of writing 
not usually covered in books on 
news and feature article writing. 

C. R. F. Smira 


Louisiana State University 
* * * 


Epitinc Newspapers. By 
Walter Rae. New York: M. S. 
Mill Company. 1943. 214 pp. Il. 
$2.50. 


HE small school newspaper, the 
trade paper and the small local 
paper differ too much to permit 
ready generalization and a single 
treatment of techniques without 
confusing the inexperienced persons 
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who might be expected to use it. 
The volume by Mr. Rae has not 
surmounted this difficulty. 

The book might be fair for a class 
merely studying the newspaper ob- 
jectively. But as a guide for an un- 
trained editor it is lacking in a prac- 
tical approach. Each type of publi- 
cation with which it deals calls for 
a different set of news values and a 
different staff organization, and 
brings up different problems in ed- 
iting. Examples drawn from the 
metropolitan press are hardly perti- 
nent to smaller publications. 

Rather than leave to the green 
editor or sponsor the job of trans- 
lating news value in a story about 
Mayor LaGuardia in a plane crash 
into terms of the high school, small 
town or industrial plant level of 
news, it would have been better to 
analyze separately the news and so- 
cial function of the high school pa- 
per, the morale and educational 
role of the trade press and the in- 
terpretative and personal history ob- 
ligations of the rural paper. 

Copyreading instructions also are 
modeled on the metropolitan stand- 
ard with slight attention to the 
troublesome small problems of the 
small publication. For instance, 
there is a long discussion of how 
and where to place subheads and in- 
sufficient instruction as to how and 
when and where to cut and mold 
the copy to fit space or point up 
news to fit the needs of the readers 
of the particular publication. Flush- 
left headlines, which can be very 
attractive and which were a god- 
send to the small publication, are 
dismissed as “less attractive.” Make- 
up instructions generally are imita- 
tive of the eight-column styles in- 
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stead of leading toward something 
more functional. Why encourage ed- 
itors to balance a five-column page 
and jump half the stories? Or to 
draw a “broken” page dummy with- 
out having a reason for the arrange- 
ment chosen? 

There is a laudable spirit in the 
advice to accord freedom to the 
high school editors. The spirit is less 
valuable, however, without some 
constructive help in planning an 
editorial page along lines that stu- 
dents will deem useful and worth 
writing. This help is missing in Mr. 
Rae’s book; he has nothing to say 
about editorials and little about 
what features and columns should 
be. The rural paper that clips edi- 
torials from industrial handouts 
could well use some advice on the 
function of the editorial in inter- 
preting news in terms of the inter- 
ests of the newspaper’s community. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
time and printing might better have 
been devoted to a handbook of in- 
formation segregated to make sense 
to the editors of publications of dif- 
ferent functions. 

GRANVILLE Price 
University of Texas 
* * * 


How to Write. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 1943. vii-+-261 pp. 
$2.50. 


HEN your students begin to 

complain that the formulae 
and technicalities of news writing 
frustrate their creative urges, you 
will do well to reach for a copy of 
Stephen Leacock’s latest book and 
build yourself a lecture or two on 
“How to Write.” There’s a lot of 
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memorable and quotable stuff in his 
new work and if you dish it out in 
an off-hand manner, you will become 
a campus tradition in at least a 
fortnight. (I take it back: The 
chances are that you're a living 
legend already.) 

When you get through with Mr. 
Leacock’s new book, you won't 
know any more about the proper 
method of writing than you did be- 
fore—but you will know a great deal 
about the methods Mr. L. employs. 
You also know a lot more about 
Leacock. He and his methods are 
worth knowing. 

In his introduction, the noted Ca- 
nadian humorist and political sci- 
entist indicates that he wrote “How 
to Write” without reference to oth- 
er treatises on the same subject. 
That being the case, we shall be 
equally polite and refrain from com- 
paring his opus with other works. 

It is a bright, gay, informal and 
occasionally informative work. His 
early chapters, devoted to the de- 
sire to write and to criticism of 
grammaniacs, are strictly choice. 

“Grammar,” writes Mr. Leacock, 
“is only an analysis after the facts, 
a post-mortem on usage.” 

Here’s a comment which will 
sound like too-incisive criticism to 
most journalism teachers: 


I really believe there are many ex- 
cellent writers who have never written 
because they never could begin. . . Pro- 
fessors suffer most of all from this 
inhibition, many of them carry their 
unwritten books to the grave. They 
overestimate the magnitude of the task; 
they overestimate the greatness of the 
final result. A child in a “prep” school 
will write “The History of Greece” and 
fetch it home finished after school. “He 
wrote a fine history of Greece the other 
day,” says the proud father. 
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Thirty years later the child, grown 
to be a professor, dreams of writing the 
history of Greece—the whole of it from 
the first Ionic invasion of the Aegean 
to the downfall of Alexandria. But he 
dreams. He never starts. He can’t. It’s 
too big. Anybody who has lived around 
a college knows the pathos of these un- 
written books. 


Mr. Leacock gets started in high 
fettle and then seems to tire of the 
subject as he gets deeply into it. 
His last two chapters on “How to 
Write Humor” should be the fillip to 
a sprightly, anecdotal volume. They 
are the least satisfactory sub-head- 
ings of the lot. 

Journalism faculty members will 
like the book because of the quot- 
able material which it contains and 
which can, with seeming innocence, 
be inserted in lectures on creative 
writing. Mr. Leacock, by the way, 
mentions journalism as a means of 
learning to write in the most casual 
fashion. He also defends the pun 
as a form of humor. Perhaps that 
comment is inserted for Canadian 
readers who put up with a lot of 
them by English writers. South of 
the border, Mr. Leacock, puns still 
bring groans. South of the same bor- 
der, Mr. L.’s new book will run into 
many editions. That’s a prediction. 

Max R. GrossMAN 


Boston University 
* * * 


How to Be a NewsPaPeRMAN. By 
Neil MacNeil. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1942. 195 pp. $1.75. 


ARGELY expository in treat- 
ment, “How to Be a Newspa- 
perman” is an unimportant addition 
to the literature of American jour- 
nalism. 


True, it’ makes little pretense of 
being deeply significant, aimed as it 
obviously is at the youngster who 
might be contemplating the ardors 
of a newspaper career. Even so, 
since much of what the book has to 
say has already been covered many 
times in previous volumes and in 
the flow of articles through schol- 
astic journals, one might well ask 
upon what presumption this book 
was produced. 

As a contribution to the field of 
vocational guidance the work might 
find a place on the shelves of coun- 
selors; but even there the book 
would find itself up against stiff 
competition from works on other vo- 
cations and other works upon this 
particular calling. The general heav- 
iness of tone and the lack of illus- 
trative material (and the reviewer 
does not mean “art”) would prob- 
ably rob the book of any effective- 
ness it might have save for the ex- 
ceptionally determined youngster. 

There is some value in the fact 
that it condenses into one small vol- 
ume the various criteria of newspa- 
per excellence and the numerous 
tag-ends of advice on how to get a 
foothold and acquire a standing in 
the Fourth Estate. 

One can find no argument with 
what Mr. MacNeil has to say. It is 
a piece of factual reporting, cover- 
ing the activities of and the training 
requirements for every phase of the 
editorial department, on the level of 
the irreducible minimum. Educat- 
ors and other writers have already 
covered the material more thorough- 
ly and in many cases more interest- 
ingly. 

The jacket implies the hope that 
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the book will also be of interest to 
the general reader who wants to 
know what makes newspaper wheels 
go ‘round; but the same blurb writ- 
er found this “an exciting, illumi- 
nating story of those papers which 
are the powerful voice of our de- 
mocracy. . . .” The excitement val- 
ue of the book failed to raise the 
temperature of the present reviewer. 

To be picayunish one might argue 


with Mr. MacNeil upon his basic 


assumption that business office 
workers, advertising men and others 
are not newspaper men. It would 
likewise be interesting to review the 
syllogism upon which the author 
observes that “the fact that the re- 
public of the United States of Amer- 
ica has been an outstanding success 
from the first is ample proof that its 
newspaper men and its newspapers 
have done their duty by it—despite 
what their critics may say.” 

A publication like the Journat- 
18M QUARTERLY, so closely bound 
up with education in journalism, 
should note with gratification, how- 
ever, that Mr. MacNeil insists at 
almost every step upon adequate 
scholastic training. He even admits 
that some schools of journalism are 
worth their salt. That is very nice, 
indeed. 

Miro Ryan 
University of Washington 


@ 


Tue Rape or Rapio. By Robert 
West. New York: Rodin Publish- 
ing Company. 1941. 546 pp. $4.00. 


lye the only rape in this book 
is what its author has done to 
the English language. The title is, 
to put it kindly, misleading. For 
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these 546 pages contain little but 
a mass of disjointed anecdote, im- 
pression and unsupported generali- 
zation. Dr. West is in a position to 
know a good deal about radio, and 
he has gathered an amazing lot of 
non-essential information about ra- 
dio performers. Francis Chase 
used similar information to good 
purpose in “Sound and Fury,” 
because Chase had a plan for his 
book and a plan for each section of 
it. He draped his anecdotes on a 
sturdy skeleton, and they became 
cumulatively meaningful. Dr. West’s 
fall in a confused heap because 
there is nothing underneath to hold 
them up. Add poor writing and oc- 
casional errors (Max “Wyle” for 
Wylie, for instance; and “examp- 
lar”), and you can hardly escape 
the conclusion that this is one of the 
first books not to put on your re- 
quired reading list—M. V.C. 


* * * 


Tue Book—Tue Srory or Print- 
ING AND BooKMAKING. By Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie. New York: 
Ozford University Press. 1943. 
xxx -++ 676 pp. Ill. $5.00. 


UROPEAN culture has long 
owed much of its best expres- 
sion to a human type that has nev- 
er been common in America—the 
authentic scholar who has never 
been a professor, the unflagging re- 
searcher who has never enrolled in 
a graduate school, the writer who 
has undergone the extreme pains of 
investigative authorship from love 
of the work rather than as a means 
of livelihood or academic advance- 
ment. 
Douglas McMurtrie is in that 
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tradition. His biography in “Who’s 
Who” is longer than Herbert Hoov- 
er’s, though shorter than Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s. It contains no ac- 
ademic degrees, but is filled with 
monographs inspired by love of 
learning rather than hope of royal- 
ties. It recites, of course, his presi- 
dencies and his editorships and 
managerships and his functions as 
an expert typographer which have 
given him his living; but alongside 
are listed his researches into the 
history of printing, his delving me- 
ticulously into source material in 
dozens of American states, at the 
same time that he has been carry- 
ing on the life-long study of the 
old-world origins of the art and his 
critique of typographic excellencies, 
medieval and modern, that furnish 
the main substance of the book here 
under review. 

In addition Mr. McMurtrie has 
done much for crippled children and 
disabled soldiers and has made him- 
self an authority in that unrelated 
field. A healthy combination—the 
creative faculty well exercised 
through head, hand and heart; a 
vocation of executive action in 
craftsmanship and business, an avo- 
cation of study, meditation and 
evaluation, plus a good seasoning of 
altruistic activity—each leading sep- 
arately to its own recognition for 
competence. 

“The Golden Book,” the fore- 
runner of the present volume, was 
published in 1927, 2,000 copies be- 
ing printed. The demand called for 
four editions in the next eight years, 
and 20,000 copies were sold. When 
the call came for a fifth edition, Mr. 
McMutrtrie decided instead to make 
an entirely new start, embodying 


the results of the thinking and the 
correspondence, the new discoveries 
and the revaluations that the years 
had brought. The result was “The 
Book,” issued in 1937, and the de- 
mand continued, so that the present 
volume, 1943, is the third revised 
edition—the seventh counting from 
the first “Golden Book.” The revi- 
sions this time are slight—in only 
three places, if the reviewer’s count 
is right, have they been sufficient to 
alter the last word on a page. Slight- 
ly heavier paper is used—the book 
weighs three ounces more and seems 
a bit more sumptuous—the preface 
and bibliography have been brought 
up to date, the imprint changes 
from Covici to Oxford University 
Press, and that is about all. 

The book is standard, a classic 
that certainly should be acquired 
by libraries that do not possess one 
of the other revised editions. Except 
for disregarding the mechanics of 
quantity production (the story of 
Hoe, Mergenthaler et al. and the 
revolution they effected is not in- 
cluded), it tells all that anyone, 
other than a history specialist, needs 
to know about the history of print- 
ing. Mr. McMurtrie brings together 
the findings of half a dozen differ- 
ent lines of research, filters them 
through the mind of a skilled prac- 
tical typographer, and translates all 
into an idiom understandable by an 
American layman, making this 
wealth of learning as applicable as 
the material can be made to the uses 
of a twentieth century printer. In 
itself, it is a beautiful example of 
book making. There are 175 illus- 
trations, mostly facsimiles. 

Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 
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Exp.orinc THE Grapuic Arts. By 
Anthony Marinaccio and Burl 
Neff Osborn. Scranton, Pa.: Inter- 
national Textbook Company. 
1942. xviii +- 244 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


OR AN overall understanding 

of the techniques, materials and 
implements used in the graphic arts 
and the relative contributions to 
society of the various methods em- 
ployed, this book will fill a void in 
many libraries. 

Subject matter is well selected. 
Descriptions of reproduction meth- 
ods are concisely and lucidly pre- 
sented. Quite appropriately, several 
hundred drawings and photographs 
are used to convey information 
where they will do it more efficient- 
ly than words. Illustrations are em- 


ployed particularly to present evo- 
lutionary progress and_ technical 
steps in a process. 

The authors have assembled and 
condensed information on the inter- 
relationship of the graphic arts that 
will be welcomed by teachers of 
these subjects in secondary schools 
who feel that students working with 
relief printing should also under- 
stand the possibilities and limita- 
tions of intaglio and lithographic 
reproduction. 

An introductory chapter on “Man 
and His Records” digests the evo- 
lution of written expression graph- 
ically and concisely. Two chapters 
on letterpress printing, which con- 
stitute nearly half of the text, fail 
to treat printing design and the util- 
ity of type varieties adequately to 
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A Manual 
for Copyeditors 


By ROBERT E. GARST 
and THEODORE MENLINE BERNSTEIN 
“One of the most useful journalism textbooks to come from 
the presses in recent years.”°—Editor and Publisher. 


“While designed mainly as a guide for copyeditors, it will 
prove equally helpful to practically all newspaper workers, 
beginners, and writers of advertising copy.”—Inland Printer. 


Second Edition $2.75 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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satisfy typography courses in 
schools of journalism. 

Other chapters present satisfac- 
tory discussions of intaglio and plan- 
ograph printing, other printing proc- 
esses, ink, paper and book making. 

The authors have not attempted 
to present information adequate for 
use of college journalists who are 
primarily interested in typography 
for newspaper and magazine dis- 
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play. Journalists will find, however, 
a comprehensive treatise on the 
tools and mechanical skills avail- 
able to their profession. Lay readers 
and journalists alike will derive a 
broadened panorama of the rela- 
tive importance of the various 
graphic arts in the progress of civili- 
zation. 
Kenneta R. Marvin 

Iowa State College 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March and April, 1943. 

Edited by F. E. Merwin and N. N. Luxon 


The first months of 1943 produced a good deal of discord for the Fourth 
Estate. The ANPA convention was concerned over federal encroachment on 
press freedom. All newspaper groups lambasted the proposed censorship on 
the international food conference, and some concessions were gained 
AP and the Justice Department bombarded each other with supplemental 
questions in the anti-trust action. The National Editorial Association went 
ahead with plans for an advertising service despite opposition from the 
American Press Association. An interesting number of articles on the Negro 
press appeared during the period. F.E.M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Ad Bureau Has Concentrated on Institutional Advertising. E&P 76:17 
pll2, April 24. 

—— "43 Department Store Ads Will Parallel ’42 Budgets. E&P 76:9 p13, Feb. 27. 

—— FTC Cites Old Gold Ads on “Digest” Test. E&P 76:11 p40, March 13. 

——- 4 & Publisher Annual Tabulation of Newspaper Linage. E&P 76:9 Section 
2, Feb. 27. 

—— Morgenthau Stresses Role of Sponsored Bond Ads. E&P 76:14 p3, April 3. 

——— Newspapers Depend on Ads for 66% of Income. American Press 61:5 p11, March. 
Department of Commerce survey shows reliance on linage revenue. 

—— Press: Advertising in the War. Time 41:12 p68, Mar. 22. 

—— Professors Debate War Ad Question at AFA Session. E&P 76:17 p42, April 24. 

—— 15 Stores Fined in Advertising Boycott of New York Times. E&P 76:16 pll, 
April 17. 
Government, acting independently, charged conspirac 

Bripce, Don U. Urges Selling War Bond Ads On a a Schedule. E&P 76:13 
p7, March 27. 

Brown, Rosert U. February Linage Up 8.7%; Best for Month Since 1937. E&P 
76:12 p38, March 20. 

—— January Linage Up 5.8%; Index Ahead 2.9. E&P 76:8 p38, Feb. 20. 

LaRocue, Cuester J. Newspaper Is Focal Point in Community War Ad Planning. 
E&P 76:16 pl6, April 17. 

Moncuak, S. J. Magazines Turn Away Millions of Dollars Worth of Advertising. E&P 
76:11 p5, March 13. 
Paper reduction forces cut in volume. 


—— Tripp Says ANPA Code Saved Millions of Ad Lines for Papers. E&P 76:17 p14, 


April 24. 
CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. ABC Rejects Secondary Readership Surveys. E&P 76:9 p8, Feb. 27. 
Directors hold firm for audited reports. 

—— ANPA Study Shows 52% of Dailies Sell for 5 Cents. E&P 76:9 p38, Feb. 27. 
Rate increases keep pace with rising production costs. 
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—— Carriers Have Sold $70 Million Worth of War Savings Stamps. E&P 76:17 p84, 
April 24. 

Post Recouping Readers After Price Increase. E&P 76:14 p11, April 3. 

New York daily jumps retail price from three to fwe cents. 

Moncuak, S. J. Wagon Delivery Fleet Big Headache to N. Y. News. E&P 76:7 pé, 


Feb. 13. 
COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonyMous. APA Represents 58% of Weeklies, Directory Shows. American Press 
61:5 pl4, March. 

—— 80% of Weeklies Lost National Ads in 1942, Survey Indicates. American Press 
61:5 March. 

—— Farm Editors Only Scratch Surface, Study Discloses. E&P 76:17 p104, April 24. 

—— Massachusetts Group Opposes Ad Servicing by NEA. E&P 76:13 p9, March 27. 
Feels weekly association should remain service organization. 

—— NEA, NAM Approve “Clearing House” Plan. E&P 76:17 p50, April 24. 
Advertising service to be affiliate of NEA. 

—— Needed Men on Weeklies May Be Deferred. American Press 61:4 p5, Feb. 

—— Publishers Asked to Pay 8.8% — for What? American Press 61:5 p4, March. 
APA defends own record in reply to NEA advertising service proposals. 

Moncuak, S. J. Small Dailies’ Publishers Study Increasing Wartime Problems. E&P 
76:17 p13, April 24. 
ANPA group sees difficult days ahead. 

Norturipce, Georce. Reliance on Local News Shown by Chester, Pa. E&P 76:9 p9, 
Feb. 27. 

Rosinson, Don. “Headache” Better — But Griswold Wishes Weeklies Could Agree. 
American Press 61:4 p4, Feb. 
Public relations director of Conference of Alcoholic Beverage Industries offers 


advice. 
CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Charges Attempt to Supplant Free Press. E&P 76:11 p40, March 13. 
Illinois senator lists eight moves against newspapers by government. 
—— Hull and the Press. Nation 156:6 p186, Feb. 6 
Editorial attacks Hull’s attitude toward press. 
—— Why Newspapers Mishandle the News. New Republic 108:15 p461, April 12. 
Newspapers print stories readers like to read, thus adding to dangerous confusion. 
Carter, Ricnarp Powe Are America’s Editors Measuring Up? Quill 31:3 March. 
The struggle for a free press is part of the struggle A a free way of life. 
Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76: 14 p32, April 3. 
Little validity is found for the claim of H. G. Wells ‘that newspapers face ex- 
tinction. 
—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:11 p44, March 13. 
Mr. Robb questions assertions that war workers do not read newspapers. 
Views & Reviews. Commonweal 37:20 p494, March 5. 
Issue taken with Max Lerner’s PM editorials. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


AnonyMous. Ohio Publishers Asked to Aid in Postwar Planning. E&P 76:9 p22, 
Feb. 27. 
Urged to work closely with local industrial leaders. 

—— Sees Confusion Over Social Security Plans. E&P 76:17 p96, April 24. 
ANPA committee urges publishers to study post-war proposals. 

—— The Press on Churchill. Nation 156: 14 p473, April 3. 
Editorial summarizes newspaper opinion on March 21 speech. 

FREEMAN, ew Tennessean Succeeded in 5-Year Fight on Poll Tax. E&P 76:7 
p9, Feb. 13. 
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Scunemer, W. E., and Better, J. J. Press-Led Protest Forces Flynn to Drop Bid for 
Envoy’s Post. E&P 76:6 p7, Feb. 6. 
Democratic leader gives up effort to obtain post as minister to Australia. 

[T. R. B.] Washington Notes: The Times and Its Crochets. New Republic 108: 14 p446, 
April 5. 
New York Times urged to borrow a little liberalism from the Herald Tribune. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


AnonyMous. American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. Jour- 
NALISM QuaARTERLY 20:1 p94, March. 
The record of the informal meeting at Chicago Jan. 9, 1943. 

—— American Association of Teachers of Journalism. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 20:1 
pl05, March. 
Reports of the secretary and the committee on war problems. 

—— National Council on Professional Education for Journalism. JourRNALISM 
QuarTERLY 20:1 pl109, March. 
Report of Chicago meeting on Jan. 8, 1943, stresses personnel shortages. 

—— Schools in Plan to Aid Manpower Dearth on Papers. E&P 76:16 p40, April 17. 
Special courses established to speed replacements. 

CampBeLL, Laurence R. Student Publications Offer Effective Training i in Speech. 
Quill & Scroll 17:3 p17, Feb.-Mar. 

Fiynn, Cuarues E. News Photography Teaching in Schools of Journalism—an AATJ 
Committee Report. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 20:1 p50, March. 

Irvin, T. S. Chance for Schools to Aid Promotion Departments. E&P 76:7 p30, Feb. 13. 
Lack of training in media promotion cited as educational omission. 

Kear, Bryant. Journalism—What Is It? A Redefinition. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
20:1 p40, March. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anperson, Atvar. British Censorship Today Is Liberal, Writer Finds. E&P 76:17 p64, 


April 24. 

Anonymous. Norse Newsmen Fight Nazis With Subtle Sabotage in Press. Guild Re- 

rter 10:7 p7, March 15. 

__ The “Bomber Press” Visits England. National Publisher 22:5 p8, March. 
Canadian newspaper man describes wartime publishing conditions in Britain. 

Kurt. Dr. Goebbels Loses Sweden. Nation 156: 17 p542, April 24. 
Sees Sweden safe for democracy. 

Bess, Tokyo’s Captive Yankee Newspaper. Saturday Evening Post 215: 32 
p22, Feb. 6. 
History of Japan Advertiser, now a “ghost paper” for Japanese propaganda. 

Cassipy, Henry. U. S. Writers Live Collectivized Life in Moscow. E&P 76:11 p8, 
March 18. 

Duranty, Watter. The Best Newspaper Man I Ever Knew. Atlantic 171:3 p63, Mar. 
Norman Ebbut, Times [London] correspondent, given top rating. 

Josepus, Ray. Argentine Newsmen Organize Fight Against Axis Propaganda Attacks. 
Guild Reporter 10:5 p6, Feb. 15. 

YARMOLINSKY, AvRAHM. Inside Russia. New 108: 13 p402, March 29. 
Russian press discussed in some detail. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. AP Answer Lists 150 Newspapers Holding Its Bonds. E&P 76:15 p9, 
April 10. 

—— Repeal “Government by Decree” at End of War, ANPA Demands. E&P 76:17 
p18, April 24. 
Committee on federal laws dislikes executive orders. 
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—— Rules Ordinances Violate Free Press Guaranty. E&P 76:11 p6, March 13. 
— Court ruling in Jehovah’s Witnesses case hailed as support for press 

reedom 

——— The AP Muddies the Water. New Republic 108:6 p169, Feb. 8. 

Powerful AP member publishers accused of trying to block anti-trust suit. 

—— Tribune Answer Details Proxy Fight on Field. E&P 76:12 p10, March 20. 
McCormick reply to government questions says 194 votes obtained against 
Chicago Sun. 

—— Upholds Daily’s Right to Criticize NLRB, Unions. E&P 76:15 p10, April 10. 

—— U.S. Asks Tribune Whether It Fought Field With Proxies. E&P 76:6 plo, Feb. 6. 
Supplemental questions directed at Colonel McCormick in AP suit. 

— pe Press Freedom Crusade Urged by Cooper at AP Meeting. E&P 76:17 pll, 

pril 24. 
AP manager would provide all countries with untainted news. 

—— Zero Hour Comes in AP Court Fight. Guild Reporter 10:4 p3, Feb. 1. 

Hurtcuison, Kerru. The Truth About the AP. I. Growth of a News Trust. II. Private 
News Preserve. Nation 156:6 p190, Feb. 6; 156: 7 p224, Feb. 13. 

Two-part article unfriendly to AP. 

Ross, Arraur. ASNE Fights for Free Press Against Federal Controls. E&P 76:8 p7, 
Feb. 20. 

Scunewer, Water E. ANPA Acts to Save Free Press Threatened by Wartime Curbs. 
E&P 76:17 p9, April 24. 

1943 convention authorizes committee to fight curbs. 

—— AP Files 40 Interrogatories for U. S. to Answer in Suit. E&P 76:15 p5, April 10. 
Questions seek details on Field’s newspaper operations. 

—— Government Questions, AP Answers Disclose Exchange Agreements. E&P 76:14 
p3, April 3. 

Wor, Howarp. What About the Associated Press? Facts, Folklore, and the Press 
Associations. Harpers 186:1113 p258, Feb. 

Dispassionate discussion of anti-trust suit. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Fourth Estate: Barry’s Baby. Newsweek 21:11 p90, Mar. 15. 
Brief history of INS. 

—— Fourth Estate: Rover Boy with Typewriter. Newsweek 21:7 p76, Feb. 15. 
Ernie Pyle’s success story. 

—— Fourth Estate: Unstuffy Stuffy. Newsweek 21:12 p66, Mar. 22. 
Basil L. Walters, Minneapolis managing editor, pictured. 

-—— Press: Emporia’s Sage. Time 41:8 p53, Feb. 22. 
William Allen White’s seventy-fifth birthday. 

—— SNPA ~~ Proud Record of Accomplishment Since 1903. E&P 76:15 Section 2 
p7, April 10. 
The lead article of a special E&P section commemorating fortieth anniversary of 
Southern publishers’ group. 

BranpDensurG, Georce A. Cowles Boys Made Amazing 6-Year Record in Minneapolis. 
E&P 76:7 p7, Feb. 13. 

—F.A. ae Has Given 56 Years to Success of South Bend Tribune. E&P 76:14 
p5, April 3 

—— Saga " the Cowles Family Began in Des Moines in 1903. E&P 76:6 p5, Feb. 6. 

Hora.inea, Burton L. Huey Pierce Long as Journalist and Propagandist. JourNALISM 
QuartTeERLy 20:1 p21, March. 

Maynarp, THeopore. Orestes Brownson, Journalist. A Fighter for Truth. Common- 
weal 37:16 p390, Feb. 5. 
Biographical sketch of editor of Brownson’s Quarterly Review. 

SnorMakeEr, Fioyp C. Anthony Haswell, Patriot Printer. Quill 31:3 p7, March. 

Soir, James J. J. J. Smith, Charter Member, Recalls First SNPA Gathering. E&P 
76:15 Section 2 p10, April 10. 
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LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Court Upholds Paterson (N. J.) Evening News. E&P 76:15 p6, April 10. 
Supports refusal to open books to wage-hour inspectors. 

—— New Jersey Court Holds Carrier Boy Is Employe. E&P 76:13 p20, March 27. 
Decision based on performance of services not mentioned in contract. 

——N. J. Court Rules Editors Must Name “Vehicles” Only. E&P 76:7 p8, Feb. 13. 
Transmission source of news held not covered by confidence law. 

—— New Libel Law Passed in Delaware. E&P 76:17 p134, April 24. 

—— O’Donnell Wins $50,000 in Philadelphia Record Suit. E&P 76:6 p9, Feb. 6. 
New Daily News Washington bureau head wins action based on editorial 
attack. 

—— Ohio Court Holds Shopping Newspaper Exempt from W-H Law. National Pub- 
lisher 22:5 p9, March. 

STeIGLEMAN, Water A. The Legal Problem of the Police Blotter. JournaLism 
QuarTERLY 20:1 p30, March. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANGELL, Norman. Shall We Writers Fail Again? Literature and Literacy Have In- 
creased but Remain Unequal to Their Biggest Test. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 26:12 p4, Mar. 20. 

Anonymous. Beyond Journalism. Christian Century 60:11 p$18, Mar. 17. 
Editorial beseeches readers to read great books as well as contemporaneous jour- 
nalistic output. 

—— Government Printing in 1943 Will Approximate $60,000,000, Says Giegengack. 
E&P 76:15 p38, April 10. 

BasketTe, Froyp K. What’s Going to Be the Picture in the Journalistic World When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home to the City Room? Quill 31:3 p10, March. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. Linwood Noyes is ANPA’s First President From Small 

Daily. E&P 76:17 p15, April 24. 
Ironwood (Mich.) Globe publisher named at 1943 convention. 
Butter, James J. Washington Is Fabulous Place for Newsmen. E&P 76:9 p14, Feb. 27. 
De Voro, Bernarp. The Easy Chair. Harpers 186:1114 p437, March. 
War seen as decisive force on future literature. 
Garuinoton, S. W. The Negro Press. New Masses 46:10 p10, March 9. 
City editor of People’s Voice reports. 
Inton, Freperick C. Monograph Winner Is “Weapons of Democracy.” E&P 76:17 
pl18, April 24. 
Syracuse student’s paper wins ANPA award. 
Moncuak, 8S. J. Newsmen Have Written a Flood of “I Seen Its” Since 1941. E&P 
76:16 p21, April 17. 
Eye-witness books now total almost 100. 
Oax, V. V. What About the Negro Press? Saturday Review of Literature 26:10 p4, 
March 6. 
Wilberforce professor defends Negro newspapers. 
Sancton, Tuomas. The Negro Press. New Republic 108:17 p557, April 26. 
Fundamental weakness of Negro press is tendency to overcompensate. 
Suarrer, Kennets R. Can Historians Keep Up With the War? Saturday Review of 
Literature 26:8 p3, Feb. 20. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Cooper Lauds AP War Reporters for Skill, Courage, Writing. E&P 76: 16 
p22, April 17. 

—— Fourth Estate: Ladies of Washington’s Working Press: They Get Their Copy— 
and Their Rights. Newsweek 21:9 p64, March 1. 
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Text of AP Directors’ 42 Report to Members. E&P 76:17 p120, April 24. 
—— UP Executives Confer on War Coverage in New York. E&P 76:17 p34, April 24. 
Butter, James J. “Impartial” Coverage of House Cited by Clare Luce. E&P 76:12 
p9, March 20. 
Connecticut congresswoman praises capitol correspondents. 
Cm Good Old Days Covering Memphis Police Are Gone. E&P 76:16 p52, 
pril 17. 
— poaaee E. AP Members Ratify Rule of 10% From Applicants. E&P 76:7 
, Feb. 13. 
Ndmission requirement of at least three times annual assessments dropped. 
Srmons, Georce E. No Misinformation, Please. Quill 31:3 p8, March. 
The author cites articles on x-ray to show that writers often do not understand 
what they write. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Aliquippa Guild Daily Ceases Publication. E&P 76:9 p11, Feb. 27. 

—— Guild Hits FDR’s Order on Stabilization. E&P 76:17 p32, April 24. 

— Guild Wins Major NLRB Elections. Guild Reporter 10:5 pl, Feb. 15. 
Cleveland and Seattle favor Guild for bargaining. 

—— Guild Wins WLB Formula Test Case. Guild Reporter 10:7 p1, March 15. 

New York Herald Tribune contract determines principles. 

“Job Freezing” Case Lost by Philadelphia Guild. E&P 76:15 p30, April 10. 

Arbitrator holds paper can dismiss men not essential to operation. 

— yeory Personnel Problems of Publishers Have Multiplied. E&P 76:17 p76, 

pril 24. 

ANPA committee reports handling of labor cases increasingly difficult. 

War Labor Board Panel Breaks Logjam of Guild Contract Cases. Guild Reporter 

10:8 pl, April 1. 

—— WLB to Have Newspaper Advisory Panel of 6 Men. E&P 76:9 p5, Feb. 27. 
Employers, employes and public represented 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. ANPA Reports Its Membership Now at 488. E&P 76:17 p24, April 24. 

Ask Job Classification Project Be Abandoned. E&P 76:6 p28, Feb. 6. 

Publishers cite difficulties in plea to wage-hour division. 

~— persed Wins N. W. Ayer Cup for Excellence of Typography. E&P 76:17 p22, 
April 24. 

—— Newspaper Jobs Are Classified in New Wage-Hour Division List. Guild Reporter 
10:4 p5, Feb. 1. 
Guide designed for use of inspectors. 

—iae Printing Plates Given Long Trial by ANPA Members. E&P 76:7 p37, 

eb. 13. 

Irvin, T.S. NNPA Plans Greater Role in Press Drives Aiding War Effort. E&P 76:17 
p19, April 24. 
Promotion group told of possibilities of service. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Price, Jack. Custer Pays Tribute to Courage of War Photogs. E&P 76:11 p39, March 
13. 
United Press writer cites instances of bravery. 

—— Schulman and Roberts Took Casablanca Photos. E&P 76:6 p18, Feb. 6. 
INS and AP cameramen only civilians at scene. 

—— War Department Says Roberts’ Photos Were “Staged.” E&P 76:15 p6, a 10. 
AP cameraman accused of captioning training scenes as Tunisian battle shots 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Cups, Harwoop L. Public Information and Opinion. American Political Science 
Review 37:1 p56, Feb. 
A study of OWI’s influence on wartime public opinion. 

MacLetss, ARCHIBALD. syed Are Not Enough. Nation 156:11 p368, March 13. 
Psychological warfare need expounded. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMous. Berg Says Serials Best Medium to Combat Axis Propaganda. Broad- 
casting 24:6 p43, Feb. 8. 

[Arcus]. Behind the Enemy Line. Nation 156:9 p303, Feb. 27. 

ailure of one line of Nazi propaganda. 

—— Behind the Enemy Line. Nation 156:15 p528, April 10; 156:17 p593, April 24. 
German propaganda methods discussed. 

Face, a = Mexico Rallies Its People. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
p8, April 10. 
Poster propaganda illustrated. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


anual FCC Not to Reopen Press Ownership. Broadcasting 24:10 p14, March 8. 
—— Professor on the Air. Atlantic 171:4 p117, April. 
Educational programs called “comparatively dull” if not “actively repellent.” 
—— Radio: The Winner. Time 41:11 p50, March 15. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., pictured briefly. 
—— Supreme Court Hears Monopoly Argument. Broadcasting 24:7 p16, Feb. 15. 
MicKeE.son, Srecrriep. Notes on an Experiment in Surveying Radio Listenership. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 20:1 p45, March. 
— S. J. Winchell, Drew Pearson Gagged by Blue Network. E&P 76:7 p4l, 
eb. 13. 
Rules covering remarks about public officials tightened. 


RADIO AND THE WAR 


Anonymous. John Long Charges OWI Favoritism of Radio. E&P 76:14 p6, April 3. 
California publishers’ representative says news releases badly timed for press. 

—— OWI Broadcasts Reach Enemy. Broadcasting 24:13 p55, March 29. 

—— Psychological Warfare Under OWI. Broadcasting 24:11 p16, March 15, 

—— Radio: Anyone Listening? Time 41:11 p50, March 15. 
Circumstantial evidence on OWI’s foreign listeners. 

—— Radio Donates to the OWI. Broadcasting 24:13 p9, March 29. 

—— The Casablanca Technique. E&P 76:6 p20, Feb. 6. 
First release of conference news via radio questioned. 

Reap, Oxiver. Recording War News With the SX-38. Radio News 27:2 p18, Feb. 
Technical article on recording world events. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 
1. Censorship 
—-. Assignment for 6 Arouses Washington Press Corps. E&P 76:16 p13, 
pril 17. 
New White House news restriction branded unfair. 
—— Censor Rules Any Congressman Can Clear News, Photos. E&P 76:9 p10, Feb. 27. 
—— Censor’s Code Gets Semi-Annual Revision. E&P 76:7 p8, Feb. 13. 
—— Criticism Brings Changes in Food Conference Plan. E&P 76:15 p5, April 10. 
State Department to facilitate coverage. 
—— Editors Demand Free Access to Allied Food Conference. E&P 76:17 p20, April 24. 
ASNE calls restrictions un-American. 
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—— FDR Praises Press, Radio for Secrecy on Trip. E&P 76:6 p10, Feb. 6. 
Flight to Casablanca was strict military secret. 

—— Food Is News. E&P 76:13 p22, March 27. 
Barring of reporters from mternational food conference would reflect on com- 
petency and patriotism of press. 

—— Fourth Estate: Bullets, Mystery, Secrecy and Censorship Plagued Reports of 
Casablanca Conference. Newsweek 21:6 p72, Feb. 8. 

—— No Censor Accompanies Newsmen on FDR Tour. E&P 76:17 p26, April 24. 

—— Press: Casablanca Story. Time 41:6 p63, Feb. 8. 
Rumors rife on Roosevelt-Churchill 

—— To Block the Submarines. New Republic 108: 5 p137, Feb. 1. 
Censorship on shipping losses condemned. 

Fauixner, ALex. How Tough Is American Censorship? The Treatment of Outgoing 
News. Harpers 186:1115 p502, April. 
English correspondent pleads for more liberal administration of censorship on 
outgoing stories. 

Smiru, Bruce Lannes. Scientific and Semi-scientific Literature on War Information 
and Censorship. JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY 20:1 pl, March. 


2. Coverage 

Anonymous. Flights by U. S. Writers at Fronts Discouraged. E&P 76:14 p7, April 3. 

—— Press: Jimmy James’s Boys. Time 41:15 p87, April 12. 
Excellent thumbnail sketches of New York Times war correspondents. 

—— U.S. Medal Proposed for War Correspondents, E&P 76:17 p17, April 24. 
Congressman’s bill would recognize sacrifices and risks. 

Morais, — Flying U. S. Press Office Urged for “Second Front.” E&P 76:11 
p9, March 13. 
United Press foreign editor suggests mobile headquarters equipped with wireless. 
_ Wa rer E. Crockett Killed at Sea; Writers Train for Raids. E&P 76:7 p4, 

eb. 13. 

AP writer is twelfth U. S. correspondent to die in war. 

—— Gorrell Gets Air Medal; Women Writers in Africa. E&P 76:6 p8, Feb. 6. 
UP man decorated for gallantry. 

—— North Africa Staffs Merged Despite Rommel’s Stand. E&P 76:13 p9, March 27. 
Reporters with British 8th Army now clear stories through Algiers. 

—— Press Misses Historic Juncture in Tunisia. E&P 76:15 p8, April 10. 

—— Press War Casualty Rate Exceeds Army’s in Battle. E&P 76:8 p6, Feb. 20. 

—— Two War Writers Killed in Lisbon Plane Crash. E&P 76:9 p6, Feb. 27. 
Herald Tribune and Mutual correspondents among Clipper victims. 

—— 83 U.S. Writers Expelled from Papua by Army. E&P 76:12 p6, March 20. 
Violation of MacArthur order on air trips blamed. 

“aie S. Staffers Ready to Cover Allied Invasion of Continent. E&P 76:17 p21, 
A 

aan S. Press Toll: 12 Dead, 3 Missing, 55 Wounded or Ill, 28 Prisoners. E&P 76: 16 
April 17. 

—— War Coverage Restricted in North Africa, Pacific. E&P 76:11 p7, March 13. 
Army stops informal front line trips in Tunisia 

ha Staffs Abroad at New Peak for 2nd Year of U.S. Offensive. E&P 76:16 p19, 

17. 

En J. W. Servicemen Edit Dream Newspapers. Guild Reporter 10:4 p8, Feb. 1. 

The joys of military 


3. Information Policies 
see Cart W. The Relation of News to Global War. Vital Speeches 9:8 p247, 
eb. 1. 
Auten, Cuartes L. Information Services of Rural Press Section of OWI Are Re- 
organized; Material on Request. National Publisher 22:4 p4, Feb. 
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ee Cite Instances of OWI Withholding News in Capital. E&P 76:11 pé6, 

March 18. 

—— Davis Opposes Advertising by the United States. Broadcasting 24: 16 pl@, April 
19. 

—— Davis Says Enemy Propaganda Can’t Victimize U. S. E&P 76:12 p82, March 20. 

—— Domestic Warfare Branch Revamped by OWI. Broadcasting 24:11 p16, March 


15. 
—_— a _ Association Urges OWI News Control. National Publisher 22:5 
pl0, March. 
—— OWI and Censor Agree on Boundaries. E&P 76:17 p66, April 24. 
Negative control of information vested solely in Price office. 
—— OWI Announces News Summary for Small Papers. E&P 76:6 p25, Feb. 6. 
—— OWI Checks Regional Dictatorship Over News. E&P 76:9 p7, Feb. 27. 
Acts after protests by Los Angeles papers. 
— OwWI — York Bureau Keeps World Supplied With News. E&P 76:12 p7, 


yh Branch News and Feature Bureau cables 65,000 daily. 
— Owl mee How Editors Can Help Solve War Pistiven. American Press 
61:4 pl0, Feb. 
—— OWI Suggests How Editors Can Help Solve War Problems. American Press 
61:5 p23, March. 
—— OWI Takes Over OSS Publicity. E&P 76:12 p8, March 20. 
Feud between Davis and Donovan settled in former's favor. 
—— Press: Taxpayers’ Victory. Time 41:5 p52, Feb. 1. 
OWI magazine’s debut described. 
—— Special News Service for Overseas Troops. E&P 76:11 p38, March 18. 
Army transmits daily summary from Washington. 
—— Struggle in the OWI. New Republic 108:17 p551, April 26. 
Functions of OWI examined in light of recent internal turmoil 
—— Truth and Trouble. Time 41:11 p18, March 15. 
Brief biographical sketch of Elmer Davis. 
—— U.S. Arsenal of Words. Fortune 27:3 p83, March. 
Overseas branch of OWI operates global multilingual newspaper of the air. 
—— JU. S. Is Losing the War of Words. Life 14:12 p11, March 22. 
noe oe U. Army Bringing the War Home to Industrialists. E&P 76:13 p13, 
arch 27 
War Department fosters better understanding. 
Darrock, Micuast, and Dorn, Josepx P. Davis and Goliath, The OWI and Its 
Gigantic Assignment. Harpers 118:1113 p225, Feb. 
MacDona.p, Jonn. Will Hays’ New Rival. Nation 156:14 p484, 
Suggests that OWI plan to preview movies be scrapped for eaten. 
4. Leadership 
AnonyMous. Background for Peace: Communications. Time 41:16 p104, April 19. 
Press and radio and war the world over. 
—— Brass Hats of Press Are Scored. Guild Reporter 10:7 p12, March 15. 
Former Pennsylvania congressman says newspapers rate domestic politics ahead 
of war. 
—— Food Copy Mobilized Behind War Effort. E&P 76:9 p10, Feb. 27. 
Government request for war food themes heeded. 
—— Food Problem Now Is No. 1 War Job of Nation’s Newspapers. American Press 
61:5 p5, March. 
ae Committee Opens Probe of Seamen Story. Guild Reporter 10:5 p10, Feb. 


of which evighnted tn (O.) Beacon 
Journal. 
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—— Newspapers Mobilize for Second Victory Drive. E&P 76:13 p7, March 27. 
Council organized to support treasury campaign. 

—— OPA Head Lauds Service of Press in Rationing. E&P 76:9 p10, Feb. 27. 

—— Story on Refusal to Load Ships Has Repercussions. E&P 76:7 p8, Feb. 13. 
Congressional inquiry into Akron (O.) Beacon Journal charge widened. 

—— 38% of Weekly Publishers Send Paper Free to Soldiers. American Press 61:4 p5, 
Feb. 
War Department ban amazes publishers. 


5. Management 


a Complete facts on Selective Service and Newspapers. E&P 76:6 p33, 

eb. 6. 

—— Congress to Investigate Print Paper Curtailment. E&P 76:16 p13, April 17. 

—— Link Indicates More Restrictions. E&P 76:11 p29, March 13. 
WPB mechanical consultant urges newspapers to conserve. 

——e Daily News Sacrifices Classified to Save Paper. E&P 76:15 pl0, 
April 10. 

—— News Editors, Photogs Added to “Critical” List. E&P 76:6 p33, Feb. 6. 
Selective Service broadens directive on newspaper workers. 

—— Newspapers Could Be Cut to 60% of ’89, OCS Says. E&P 76:9 p7, Feb. 27. 
Big shrinkage held possible in bedrock wartime economy 

—— Newspapers’ Fate Rests on Newsprint Saving. E&P 76: 17 p94, April 24. 

—— Newsprint Cut Deferred. E&P 76:9 p24, Feb. 27. 
Action does not permit rejoicing over future supply. 

—— No Newsprint Plot. E&P 76:7 p22, Feb. 18. 
Fight of Republican congressmen against newsprint reduction deprecated. 

—— Vacancies Exceed Help Available Three to One. E&P 76:17 p92, April 24. 
ANPA told journalism schools will have less than 1,100 graduates for 4,700 jobs 
in 1943. 

—— WPB Defers Second 10% Print Paper Cut. E&P 76:9 p5, Feb. 27. 

Moncnak, S. J. Care of Equipment Is Stressed. E&P 76:7 p33, Feb. 13. 
Maintenance for duration poses serious problems. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:6 p36, Feb. 6. 
How metropolitan papers are meeting WPB newsprint cut. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


January to March, 1943 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


BRITISH PRESS 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
J, The Journalist. 

Anonymous. H. G. Wells on “The Last Days of Newspaper Organization.” NW 
45:2359 pl, March 27. 
The present day newspaper is doomed, but pamphlets are increasing in popu- 
larity and usefulness. 

—— Major Problems Faced by Empire Press. WPN 29:726 p8, Jan. 28. 
Gathering official news, communications problems, censorship discussed in re- 
port of Empire Press Union. 
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— New Statement on Soldiers’ Contributions to Press. NW 45:2359 p3, 

arch 27. 

Soldiers may write on non-military matters, though rules may be tightened as 
they have been in the Navy. 

—— Trade Press Renders Vital Service in War and Peace. WPN 29:723 p3, Jan. 7. 
Reply to charges that “prestige” advertising wastes paper. Discussion is con- 
tinued in WPN Jan. 14, p3. 

——Sir Wilfred King, of Exchange Telegraph. NW 45: 2355 p13, Feb. 27. 

Obituary of news agency’s managing director for 45 years. 

FisHER, JOHN. 1,000 Newspapers Tell the Story of Britain. NW 45:2353 p22, Feb. 13. 
Go to the provincial newspapers to find the whole calendar of English life. 

Martin, Henry. A News Agency at Work. NW 45: 2353 p4, Feb. 13. 

By the editor-in-chief of Press Association. A concluding article appeared Feb. 


20, ph. 
CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. African Set Up Still Bad. WPN 29:724 p10, Jan. 14. 
Delay and censorship of news dispatches continues in North Africa. 

——- Lessons to Be Learned From North Africa. NW 45: 2350 p3, Jan. 23. 
Line should be drawn between military and political censorship. 

African Censors Pass “Well-Balanced” Political Stories. NW 45: 2352 pl, 

eb. 6. 

—— Queries on North Africa and Cable Censorship. WPN 29: 733 p11, March 18. 

Price, “< Service Member Asks, “Shall We Tell the Truth After Victory?” J 26:1 
pl, Jan. 

Ramsay, Guy. North African Muddle. NW 45:2358 p2, March 20. 
Communications and censorship. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


—- Amazing Disclosures About Australian Censorship. WPN 29:729 p3, 
eb. 18. 
By Noel Monks of the London Daily Mail. 

—— German Press Is Condensed. WPN 29: 734 p3, March 25. 

About 100 dailies eliminated under new ruling allowing only one newspaper in 
cities with fewer than 100,000 inhabitants. 

—— Important French News Agency Link-up. NW 45:2350 p10, Jan. 23. 
Independent French agency (A. F.1.) operating in London has reached coopera- 
tive agreement with French Afrique of North Africa. 

—— Indian Newspapers Strike. WPN 29:723 p8, Jan. 7. 

Protest against censorship. A follow-up appears in WPN p8, Jan. 14. 

—— Tribute to Australian Press on 140th Birthday. NW 45:2357 p11, March 13. 
First Australian newspaper, Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 
began publication in 1803. 

—— War in India Dissatisfied With Official Treatment. NW 45: 2354 
p13, Feb. 20. 

——— Eric. How Journalism Has Thriven in the Antipodes. WPN 29:732 p8, 

arch 11. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION — OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Alleges Duties of British Correspondents in U. S. Taken Over by OWI. 
NW 45: 2348 pll, Jan. 9. 

—— Army Public Relations Should Establish Communications Section. NW 45: 2359 
p2, March 27. 
Ronald Monson, Australian correspondent, advocates final field censorship and 
front line radio transmission to speed up dispatch of news. 

—— Middle East Army Press. WPN 29: 724 pl4, Jan. 14. 
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—— More news of Navy likely. NW 45:2350 p2, Jan. 23. 
Organization and personnel of the Navy’s public relations divisions. 

—— New Method Must Operate When European Second Front Opens. WPN 29: 733 
pl0, March 18. 
Allies must profit by previous experiences in handling news dispatches. 

—— “Squeezing” News Out of Government P.R.O.s. NW 45:2351 p11, Jan. 30. 
Empire Press Union criticizes official news facilities. 

—— Newspapermen on Berlin Raid. NW 45:2350 pl, Jan. 23. 
Air Ministry allowed seven correspondents on bombing trip. 

—— Newspapers for Army in the Field. NW 45: 2359 pl, March 27. 
Newspapers published in field — extensive maneuvers cited as experiment 
with new form of army j 

—— OWI in London Not to Gouget With Existing News Channels. NW 45: 2356 
pl2, March 6. 
Organization and functions of British division under Tom Eliot. 

—— “Who’s Who” of P.R.O.s for U. S. Naval Forces in Europe. NW 45:2357 p10, 


March 13. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. A Plan for Science Press Bureau. NW 45: 2359 p4, March 27. 
Henry Martin, editor of Press Association, — post-war bureau to collect 
and disseminate science news on international 

—— Centenary of Carlile, Greatest Fighter for Press a J 26:2 p24, Feb. 
Richard Carlile’s struggle in behalf of free speech and free press. 

—— Casablanca: Empire Newsmen Win Battle. WPN 29: 726 p38, Jan. 28. 

—— How Press Covered Casablanca Conference. NW 45:2351 pl, Jan. 30. 

—— Journalists and Scientists Discuss a Vital and Topical Question. WPN 29: 734 
p7, March 25. 
How can press serve science? 

—— 1942’s Best News Stories. NW 45: 2347 pl, Jan. 2. 
Selected by representatives of British and U. S. news agencies. 

Lyne, Perer. Press’s Part in Promoting Anglo-American Relations. NW 45: 2351 p2, 
Jan. 30. 
Marked progress has been made in both countries in presentation of significant 
news about its ally. 


WAR AND PRESS; THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Anonymous. Gordon Young Home from a Year’s Wanderings for the Daily Express. 
WPN 29: 733 p9, March 18. 
War correspondent discusses newsgathering, censorship, propaganda in Middle 
East and Far East. 
—— How War Correspondents Train for U. S. Bomber Flight Over Germany. NW 
45:2355 pl0, Feb. 27. 
—— Marooned in West Africa. WPN 29: 724 p15, Jan. 14. 
Correspondents find point-to-point travel difficult. 
— a7 African Command Changes Create New Problems. NW 45:2354 pl, 
eb. 20. 
News center shifts from Cairo to Algiers. 
—— Record Gathering of Press Correspondents. WPN 29: 728 p9, Feb. 11. 
List of more than 100 reporting North African campaign. 
—— Signs of North African Improvements. NW 45:2349 pl, Jan. 16. 
Lack of news is still a problem. 
— Correspondent Covers 46,000 Miles Since January 1. NW 45:2353 p9, 
18. 
Alfred Wagg describes difficulty faced by correspondents in China. 
—— Why North Africa News Is Slow. WPN 29:727 p7, Feb. 4. 
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News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments 


of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . 
Septemb 


TH. Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California, was elected to 
membership in the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism following a mail ballot conducted 
during April. 

California becomes the thirty-fourth 
member. The Department, now headed 
by Dr. Robert W. Desmond, was estab- 
lished in 1937. 


Wilbur L. Schramm Named 
Director at Iowa 


Dr. Wilbur L. Schramm has been ap- 
pointed director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, State University of Iowa, effective 
with the opening of the fall term. He is 
now in the Office of War Information as 
director of educational services. 

The new director, who will enter his 
new position at the age of 36, has been 
a member of the Iowa faculty since 1932, 
when he received the Ph.D. degree. He 
first engaged in newspaper work in 
Marietta, Ohio, where he was on the staff 
of the Marietta Register and was later a 
correspondent of the Associated Press. He 
was a member of the staff of the Boston 
Herald while attending Harvard Univer- 
sity as a graduate student. 

Professor Schramm has written fiction 
for the Atlantic Monthly and the Satur- 
day Evening Post. He was editor of 
American Prefaces from 1936 until Janu- 
ary, 1948, the beginning of his leave for 
governmental service. He founded and 
served as director of the writers’ work 
shop at the University from 1937 to 1941. 
He holds the M.A. degree from Harvard 
and the B.A. from Marietta College. 

* * * 


E. Marion Johnson has resigned as pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism, Syra- 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, by the first of the month 
er issue must reach him by August 1. 


publication. News for the 


cuse University, and as manager of the 
New York Press Association to become 
director of a new department of planning 
and research at the Delta Air Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., effective June 1. 

Before joining the Syracuse staff in 
1940, Professor Johnson had been vice 
president of Travel Guild, Inc., Chicago, 
and director of market research and ad- 
vertising for the Traffic Service Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. He was chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, from 1926 to 1929, and taught 
for seven years in the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Wisconsin. He was 

resident of the American Association of 

eachers of Journalism in 1929. 

* 


Charles A. Wright, assistant professor 
of journalism at Temple University, has 
been granted a leave of absence to work 
as a civil service employee with the Army 
Ordnance t. 


Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, professor of 
journalism at Ohio State University and 
secretary-treasurer of AASDJ and AATJ, 
has been named coordinator, Army spec- 
ialized training program, at Ohio State. 
Since March 1 he has planned the organi- 
zation at the University of the personnel 
to handle the program. Dr. Luxon con- 
tinued to teach one course in journalism 
through the spring quarter, but plans to 
devote his full time to his new post after 
June 15. He plans to retain his offices in 

journalism associations. 
* * 


Professor Robert L. Housman of the 
School of Journalism, Montana State 
University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for war work. He has been re- 
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placed by Olaf L. Bue, associate professor. 
Mr. Bue is a graduate of the School of 
Journalism at Montana and has received 
his master’s degree from the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He came to his present post from 
the Office of Censorship in San Antonio. 
He has five years’ experience with Mon- 
tana weekly papers, and seven years with 
the Chicago Daily News and Chicago 
Tribune. He is handling courses in rural 
journalism and advertising. 

On April 1 Howard K. Hazelbaker be- 
came an instructor on the staff of the 
School, to teach a course in newspaper 
management. He will direct publicity 
for the University and act as secre- 
tary and manager for the Montana State 
Press Association. He will have offices in 
the School of Journalism building. He is 
a graduate of the school and has oper- 
ated a weekly paper in Montana. 


Professor Harry S. Schenk, of the 
School of Journalism, University of Ore- 
gon, has been granted a leave of absence 
to become Oregon’s assistant secretary of 
state. 

* 

Clifton Edom, formerly manager of the 
Aurora School of Engraving at Aurora, 
Mo., now has charge of the work in news 
photography and photo-engraving at the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri. 

* * * 

John Eckels recently resigned as gradu- 
ate assistant at the School of Journalism, 
Kent State University, to take a place 
with the Perry-Brown Advertising Agen- 
cy in Cincinnati. 


Syracuse Graduate Student 
Wins ANPA Competition 


Frederick C. Irion, New York State 
Publishers Association fellow in the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, won first place in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association Con- 
test for the best monograph on the 
achievements of the newspaper in public 
service during war. Mr. Irion received 
the $500 cash prize and gold medal at 
the Association’s recent annual conven- 
tion at New York city. A bronze replica 
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of the medal was presented to the Syra- 
cuse School of Journalism. The winning 
essay was entitled “Weapons of Democ- 
racy.” 

Second place in the annual competition 
was won by Emil L. Telfel, graduate stu- 
dent in the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and third place 
by Miss Josephine Horen, senior in the 
Department of Journalism, Marshall Col- 
lege. One hundred sixty-one essays from 
thirty-five schools and departments of 
journalism were entered in the competi- 
tion, which was judged by Charles Merz, 
editor of the New York Times. 

Miss Anne Diamond, then a senior in 
the School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was the winner of the first ANPA 
contest in 1942. 


Mr. Irion is a graduate of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
and has his master of arts degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Department of Journalism 
Established at Nevada 


Establishment of a Department of 
Journalism at the University of Nevada 
was approved by the board of regents of 
the institution in December. The depart- 
ment replaces the course in journalism, 
which has functioned virtually as a de- 
partment for the last dozen years. 


As head of the new department, Pro- 
fessor A. L. Higginbotham will continue 
to direct journalism instruction at Ne- 
vada. Nevada will continue to stress in- 
dividualized education of a few students. 
Professional journalism instruction was 
begun at Nevada in 1923. 


Minnesota Readership 
Study Published 


A survey of the readership of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal editorial page 
conducted by a seminar in media anal- 
ysis under the direction of Professor 
Ralph O. Nafziger, School of Journal- 
ism, University of Minnesota, has been 
published in mimeographed booklet form 
by the Star Journal. The booklet was 
edited by William Kelty, the newspa- 
per’s research editor and a member of 
the seminar group. 


Series of Publications 
Begun at Syracuse 

“New York Law Relating to Publica- 
tions,” first of a new series of School of 
Journalism publications at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been released from the press. 
Dr. M. Lyle Spencer of the School of 
Journalism is editor of the series. 

Compiled under the direction of Ed- 
ward L. Ryan, assistant attorney general 
of the state of New York, the first volume 
of the series contains a digest of all the 
laws relating to publications in the state. 
Supplements to be issued at the close of 
each session of the state legislature will 
list all changes in the laws affecting pub- 
lications. 

Copies of the law digest have been 
furnished without charge to member pa- 
pers of the New York State Publishers 
Association and the New York Press As- 
sociation. Subsequent volumes in the 
series will receive similar distribution. 


Medill Uses Recordings 
As Reporting Course Aid 


Each student in the elementary re- 
porting class at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, re- 
cently made a recording over the tele- 
phone of his handling of a news story. 
Studies of the results are being made by 
the School of Speech at Northwestern as 
well as by Isaac Gershman, manager of 
the Chicago City News Bureau, and the 
instructor of the course, Professor R. E. 
Wolseley, to give the students guidance 
in proper telephone reporting. 


Reck to Direct 
Pi Delta Epsilon Contests 


W. Emerson Reck, Colgate University, 
has been named director of contests for 
Pi Delta Epsilon, national honorary 
collegiate journalism fraternity, for the 
second year. Contest deadline is July 1. 
The 1943 entries will be judged as fol- 
lows: News stories, Erwin D. Canham, 
managing editor, Christian Science Moni- 


tor; Kenneth D. Tooill, managing editor, 
Toledo Blade, and Franklin Banner, 
chairman, Department of Journalism, 
Pennsylvania State College; editorials, 
Geoffrey Parsons, chief editorial writer, 
New York Herald Tribune; Frank W. 
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Buxton, editor, Boston Herald, and Ken- 
neth Olson, dean, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. Any 
college or university newspaper may sub- 
mit news stories and editorials of the 
year written by undergraduates. 


Publication to Replace 
Missouri Journalism Week 


The traditional Journalism Week at 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, will appear in print rather than 
on the platform this year. The school is 
sponsoring a volume called “Journalism 
in War” which will contain articles by 
Kent Cooper, Byron Price, Roy Roberts, 
Edwin B. Canham, John B. Powell, 
George Gallup, Chilton R. Bush, Ray- 
mond Clapper, Harry Hansen, Frank 
Gannett, Richard P. Carter, Arthur T. 
Robb and others. The volume will be 


issued this summer. 


Short Courses Offered 
By Three More Schools 


Schools of journalism at Montana State 
University, Northwestern University and 
the University of Wisconsin have an- 
nounced emergency i of one year 
or less. 

The School of Journalism, Montana 
State University, is offering an intensive 
one-year course for college graduates or 
those with three years of college training 
in other fields. This measure has been 
adopted as a wartime emergency in- 
tended to provide the staffs of Montana 
newspapers with an additional reservoir 
of trained workers during the war period. 
The course will consist of forty-eight 
hours of journalism courses for three 
quarters. 

A nine-month accelerated program for 
women has been established at the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, to begin summer quarter. 
Students are expected to be ready for 
placement by next April. The program is 
open to women who have had three years 
of college work or to women college 
graduates. News and newspaper business 
sequences are provided. 

Wisconsin has just announced a two- 
semester emergency short course, especi- 
ally for women, to prepare more mature 
students for newspaper positions as soon 
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as possible. Two years of general college 
background are required for admission. 
The work may be started in either of the 
summer terms or in the fall, and will be a 
special program of regular courses de- 
signed to give the maximum technical 
training in two semesters. 


Journalism Teachers 
In the Service 


Journalism teachers in the armed ser- 
vice, as reported to the JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY, now total 51. 

R. I. Thackrey, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and Printing, Kansas 
State College, has been granted a leave 
of absence to enter naval service. Profes- 
sor Thackrey, who has been commissioned 
a lieutenant (s.g.) in the Navy, left April 
19 for training at Quonset Point, R. L., 
as an aviation volunteer specialist. 

John Paul Jones, instructor in the 
School of Journalism, University of Illi- 
nois, reported for duty in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve April 24 at Quonset as a lieuten- 
ant (j.g.). Jones, a member of the Illi- 
nois faculty since 1939, was granted leave 
of absence for service. 

Wallace S. Dooley, former assistant in 
journalism at Illinois, is a sergeant in an 
— division at Ft. George Meade, 

Norris G. Davis, graduate assistant at 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, was inducted into the Army 
in February and is now in a camp at 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Lester E. Finley, assistant professor, 
Donald H. Jones, assistant professor, and 
Earle M. McPeak, instructor, at the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, have entered the armed services. 

Alice Gordon of the WAAC, on leave 
from the Department of Journalism, New 
York University, has been promoted to 
the rank of first officer. James Vincent 
O’Gara, also of the New York University 
staff, has been advanced to a second lieu- 
tenancy in the adjutant general’s depart- 
ment. Lieut. (s.g.) George W. Polk has 
been invalided home from the Solomons 
by the Navy. 


The address of Lieut. Robert X. Gra- 


ham, U.S.N.R., of the University of Pit 
burgh is now Naval Air Station, Hutchin 
son, Kan. 
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Sally Elliott Allen, wife of Dean Eric 
W. Allen, of the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism, and playwright, 
short story writer, poet and novelist of 
repute, died April 28. “ 


Open to majors but planned primarily 
for non-majors, such as teachers of social 
sciences, a course entitled The Newspaper 
and Public Opinion is being given at the 
University of Colorado by Prof. Ralph L. 
Crosman, director of the College of Jour- 
nalism. 

* * 

Professor Thomas F. Barnhart of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, reported to two publishers’ asso- 
ciations at 1943 annual meetings on sur- 
veys which he undertook for them. He 
summarized before the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association a study of “The Im- 
pact of the War on Minnesota Non- 
Metropolitan Dailies and Weeklies” and 
before the Northwest Daily Press Asso- 
ciation “An Analysis of Retail Advertis- 
ing Rates During Wartime.” 


Professor A. L. Higginbotham, head of 
the Department of Journalism at the 
or of Nevada, has been named 
voluntary representative in Nevada of 
the Office of Censorship. 

* 

Professor Charles E. Rogers, head of 
the Department of Technical Journalism, 
Towa State College, has received a visiting 
fellowship by courtesy in the summer 
session at Princeton University to work 
with the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

* * * 

Professor W. R. Slaughter, educational 
adviser of the Chicago division of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, recently served as copy 
expert for the Chicago Industrial Editors’ 
Association clinic. Professor Elmo Scott 
Watson, also of Medill’s faculty, is serv- 
ing as the association’s editorial commit- 
tee chairman. 

* * * 
Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, assistant 
rofessor of journalism at the University 
f California, is working part time on the 
all Street Journal, Pacific Coast edition, 


L. W. McClure, assistant professor in 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Illinois, has been named director of the 
Illinois College Press Association, suc- 
ceeding John Paul Jones, instructor, who 
is on leave of absence for military service. 


K. R. Marvin, associate professor in 
the Department of Technical Journalism, 
Iowa State College, has been assigned 
temporarily to part-time agricultural ex- 
tension to cooperate with the farm labor 
committee in gathering, writing and dis- 
seminating information about labor-sav- 
ing methods used by Iowa farmers in 
increasing food production. 

* * 

Professor Clement E. Trout, head of 
the Department of Technical Journalism, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, represented 
the Southwestern Association of Indus- 
trial Editors at the OWI conference for 
industrial magazine editors in Washing- 
ton in March. 

* * 

In anticipation of more newsprint ra- 
tioning, the Division of Journalism, Stan- 
ford University, conducted during spring 
quarter a series of readership studies for 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

Professor R. E. Wolseley of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Laurence R. Campbell 
of the University of California have com- 
pleted a volume titled “Exploring Jour- 
me al soon to be published by Prentice- 


During the fifteen-week summer ses- 
sion at the School of Journalism, Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin, the course in “Inter- 
preting Foreign and War News” offered 
by Edward N. Doan will be broadcast 
daily over University Station WHA. The 
class will meet in one of the studios at the 
radio station. 


Professor J. Willard Ridings, head of 
the Department of Journalism, Texas 
Christian University, has been serving as 

ial mediation representative for the 

ational War Labor . He has heard 

several cases, in Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Houston and New Orleans. 


* * 


Walter A. Steigleman, graduate assist- 
ant of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has resigned to accept 
appointment as senior news analyst, Of- 
fice of Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, in Washington. 

* 


Pulitzer traveling scholarships for 1943 
have been awarded by the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to Seymour Ethan of Passaic, N. J., 
Henry Giniger of Brooklyn and Evelyn 
Simpson of Omaha. The scholarships, of 
$1,500 each, enable the recipients “to 
spend a year abroad to study the social, 
political and moral conditions of the 
people and the character and principles 
of the foreign press.” Mr. Giniger will 
use his scholarship when he returns to 
civilian life from the Marine Corps. 

* 

Siegfried Mickelson, lecturer in jour- 
nalism, University, will supervise the 
news program of WCCO, Twin Cities 
CBS station, this summer. 


National Council on Professional 


Education for Journalism 


Minutes of Meeting, 
New York, April 20, 1943 


AS a means of building a “replacement 
pool” of man- and womanpower for 
newspapers during the wartime emer- 
gency, American newspaper publishers 
have been asked to inform AASDJ 
schools and departments of journalism 
of the names of “candidates for training 
and education in newspaper work.” 

The plan was set up by the Nationa) 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism at a breakfast meeting in 
New York April 20, 1943, during the 
ANPA convention. The resolution em- 
bodying the plan says: 

“The NCPEJ recommends to publish- 
ers that they make an earnest and search- 
ing effort to discover from applications 
on file, and otherwise, possible candidates 
for training and education in newspaper 
work. The newspaper publisher should 
transmit the names and addresses of such 
applicants to his state or regional asso- 
ciation, and they will then be transmitted 
to the ANPA; or the publisher may trans- 
mit the names directly to the ANPA of- 


fice. The ANPA will, upon receipt of such 
names from any source, forward them to 
the Class A schools of journalism.” 

The resolution was read later in the 
day to the ANPA convention by David 
Howe, ANPA representative on the 
Council. The NCPEJ will inform AASDJ 
members of the operation of the plan by 
letter. 

Richard P. Carter, SNPA, chairman of 
the Council, reported that twenty-five re- 
plies had been received to letters sent to 
presidents of institutions holding AASDJ 
membership. These letters offered the as- 
sistance of the NCPEJ in every possible 
way during the emergency. 

A brief report was made on the factual 
surveys sent War Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul V. McNutt following the 
January NCPEJ meeting. 

Present at the meeting were Mr. Car- 
ter, Mr. Howe, J. N. Heiskell (ASNE), 
Fred Pownall (IDPA), and Dean Carl 
Ackerman, Columbia, and Dean Frank 
L. Mott, Missouri (AASDJ). 
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